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TO  TIIS  SILSTJT 
You  were  Princes,  but  It  was  not  told  unto  you. 
Lords  of  the  Spirit,  and  you  knew  it  not; 
Artists  of  Exquisite  Silence, 
Priests  of  the  Stillness  of  God. 
Your  mouth  did  not  utter  mighty  things; 
Your  hands  embraced  not  lofty  matters; 
You  had  no  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Prophet, 
Ko  share  in  the  chambers  of  the  fancy* 
But  your  life  of  -  that  was  your  prophecy 
And  your  very  being  was  your  glory* 

Yea,  and  when  the  last  song  of  the  mighty  Psalmist  is  ended 
You  still  shall  live  -  in  the  light  that  gleams  in  the  eyes 
And  shines  in  the  faces 
Of  the  Sons  of  Man. 


1^         Prom  a  Poem,  Those  Who  Died  In  The  V/ildemess, 

by  H*  N.  Bialik,  whose  words  represent  I 

17         believe  a  proper  dedication  to  the  men  and 

women  of  The  Western  Reserve 
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to  my  Sons 

mVID  and  JOHL 

In  whose  behalf  I  have  labored 

and  prayed  for  an  America  strong 

In  character,  sublime  In  thought, 

exalted  In  purpose,  and  reaching 

upward  In  Its  nobility 


THE  V;E3TERN  RESERVE   -   IT'S   HEBREW  IMPACT 
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Early  Days  of  Moses  Cleveland 
1770  -  1796 

A.  Connecticut  Origins 


This  is  not  to  be  the  tale  of  Jewish  men  and  women  who 
lived,  worked,  succeeded  or  failed  In  The  Western  Reserve. 
It  Is  not  written  either  as  a  defense  or  an  apologia  for  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Hebrew  faith  who  have  lived  here  In  the 
past  or  whose  roots  are  here  now.  If  records  have  been  pre- 
served out  of  a  Hebrew  sense  of  pride  in  the  land  where  they 
lived;  of  common  struggle  with  inany  others  who  came  here  from 
the  ancient  moorings  of  another  world;  these  records  will  add 
to  a  view  and  expectance  of  the  age. 

History,  observed  Edward  Gibbon  in  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  Year  1776,  "is  little  more  than 
the  register  of  the  crimes,  the  follies  and  the  misfortunes 
of  mankind."  He  spoke  these  words  in  the  year  1776  at  the 
precise  moment  that  another  group  of  men  entered  their  signa- 
tures to  a  document  proclaiming  their  independence  from  their 
mother  Empire. 

Ten  years  later  Horace  v/alpole,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Stafford,  observed  that  history  at  times  makes  one  shudder 
and  laugh.  The  history  of  The  V/eBtem  Reserve  may  reflect 
both  crime  and  follies.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  those  moments 
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7 
whoGe  struggle  vfas  like  a  brilliant  daoh  of  bleeding  Red  flow- 
ing from  the  veins  of  men  on  the  canvas  of  history.  There  are 
moments  filled  with  moods  of  despair  of  people,  segments  of 
communities,  inspiring  thoughts  of  a  searching  for  a  new  land 
and  defending  in  death  a  sparse  plot  of  earth  which  they 
believed  to  be  their  new  home. 

Some  of  these  events  will  indeed  compel  us  to  reel  and 
shudder  in  fright  and  cringe  in  terror,  but  we  must  sense  in 
these  struggles  almost  a  God-like  destiny  meted  out  to  these 
men  and  women  by  an  all-seeing  providence.  For  the  story  is 
more  than  history  and  the  recording  of  tension  and  deaths. 
The  story  is  more  than  the  cursory  unfolding  of  events, 
military  and  political. 

The  story  of  The  V/estem  Reserve  beginning  with  the 
Connecticut  sermons,  it  seems  to  me,  breathes  with  another 
tradition,  a  difficult  tradition.  Each  event  could  be  set  in 
parallel  columns  alongside  some  verses  in  scripture,  another 
land,  another  community,  new  people,  and  a  nev;  world. 

It  is  therefore  not  in  the  story  of  The  ;vestem  Reserve 
itself  that  I  seek  to  describe  this  tradition.   Others  have 
written  the  history  and  written  it  well.   It  is  rather  to 
understand  the  religious  impact  of  an  ancient  past  vfhich  has 
added  another  dimension,  and  a  breadth  of  life  to  its  story 
that  has  led  me  to  write  these  pages* 

V/e  shall  try  to  exercise  care  and  to  warn  the  reader. 
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even  as  I  have  tried  to  v:am  myself,  of  hictory  which  tends 
to  be  lost  in  fable,  and  fable  which  becomes  history  and 
so  frequently  tends  to  be  woven  Into  the  mosaic  of  events, 
both  past  and  present. 

If  on  occasion  facts  become  clouded  by  doubt  and  contro- 
versy, if  the  waters  of  our  historical  search  have  been  dulled 
by  error,  it  is  only  because  no  one  possesses  all  truth, 
whether  it  is  from  the  "annals  of  ancient  revelations"  or 
reaching  us  from  the  sphere  of  our  own  time* 

Our  story  then  is  the  story  of  the  Hebrew  impact  on  The 
Westeim  Reserve,  an  impact  not  only  of  men  but  an  impact  of 
ideas,  concepts,  culture,  philosophy,  learning,  and  faith. 
It  is  the  Hebrew  tradition  which  implants  a  searching  in  the 
sons  of  men  across  the  centuries  of  time  rather  than  "peace 
of  mind*" 

Twenty-six  centuries  ago  a  spiritual  aristocrat  by  the 
name  of  Isaiah  stood  in  anciel  Israel.   Like  him.  Reverend 
r^nasseh  Cutler  was  to  sit  around  a  table  in  Boston  to  form 
the  Ohio  Land  Company.   Like  Isaiah,  one  could  almost  sense 
that  he  was  searching  for  a  new  world,  a  new  life  and  a  better 
faith.  A  spiritual  aristocrat  of  twenty-3ix  centuries  earlier 
by  the  name  of  Isaiah  reminded  the  generation  that  the  pur- 
pose of  life  must  be  more  than  laying  in  money  and  holdings. 


"Is  this  the  fast  I  have  chosen,  he  declared, 
24        to  loose  the  bands  of  vjickedness,  to  undo  the 
heavy  burdens  and  to  let  the  oppreiiced  go  free. 


25 
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that  ye  break  every  yoke?" 

I  could  not  leave  the  story  of  The  Western  Reserve  with- 
out an  Inner  feeling  that  there  was  a  spiritual  purpose  In 
Reverend  Menasseh  Cutler's  view.  He  hoped  to  build  a  state 
and  a  territory  that  "would  undo  heavy  burdens  and  let  the 
oppressed  go  free," 

Vie   must  at  the  very  outset  attempt  to  understand  the 
seat  of  those  Ideas  that  were  germinating  In  this  new  soil  of 
America,  A  remarkable  kind  of  concept  of  life  and  government 
was  to  take  place  In  Ohio,  made  possible  by  the  Ordinance  of 
the  Northwest  Territory  of  1787 •  But  It  seemed  to  have  within 
it  physical  concepts  of  life,  freedom  and  tradition • 

The  historian  Lecky  once  observed  that  it  was  "Hebraic 
mortar  which  cemented  the  foundations  of  American  democracy." 
We  must  begin  by  examining  the  kind  of  Hebraic  mortar  it  was 
and  the  concept  of  democracy  as  it  was  conceived  by  the  early 
settlers  of  this  country. 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  of  course  was  not  the  first 
attempt  on  Air*erican  soil  to  create  a  government  by  agreement. 
Even  Great  Britain  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
knew  that  those  who  settled  America  v^ould  need  to  have  aspects 
of  self  government  vfhich  were  theirs  by  right  and  not  by  a 
privilege  extended  to  them  by*benign  sovereign. 

Prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Americans  them- 
selves did  not  want  full  measure  of  self  government,  but 
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rather  hoped  that  they  would  be  able  to  establish  a  relation- 
ship to  give  them  a  "proper  place"  In  the  Empire:  to  a  poli- 
tical status  similar  to  that  which  Puerto  Rico  enjoys  in  the 

1 
American  Empire  of  today. 

The  first  group  of  Americans  of  course  to  set  forth  in 
a  document  an  agreement  for  their  common  government  and  common 
welfare  was  the  t'layf lower  Compact,  written  on  November  20, 
1620.  A  group  of  Englishmen  set  sail  on  a  ship  called  the 
Mayflower  in  the  worst  season  of  the  year,  and  after  a  passage 
of  fifty-three  days  anchored  on  the  11th  of  November,  I62O, 
in  the  harbor  of  Cape  Cod. 

It  Is  believed  that  Thorbald,  the  Viking,  landed  on  Race 
Point  in  1004  A.D.,  and  an  old  saga  of  Iceland  tells  of 
"Keel  Cape".  Since  Cape  Cod  is  shaped  like  a  keel,  it  may 
have  been  the  long  and  narrow  land  of  v?hich  these  troubadours 
sang.  The  name  of  Cape  Cod,  however,  \\ias  given  by  Barthalomew 
Gosnold  who  landed  near  Province  Town  in  l602.  As  he  wrote, 
"vje  took  a  great  store  of  codfish^" 

One  of  their  first  acts  after  dropping  anchor  was  to 
call  a  solemn  conclave  of  all  the  males  on  board,  at  which 
the  first  organ  of  democratic  govei»nment  in  America,  the 
ancestor  of  our  national  Constitution,  the  document  knovm  43 


1 

Morrison  and  Commager,  The  Grovith  of  the  American 
Republic  (Oxford  University  Press,  New  York,  i960, 
p.  128) 
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the  Kayflov.'er  Corr.pact,  was  dravm  up.  The  Mayflower  Compact 
was  a  document  In  which  they  agreed  to  be  governed  by  the  will 
of  the  majority  until  more  pernianent  provision  could  be  made 
for  their  colony. 

These   men  and  women  arrived  at  no  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.   It  was  a  harbor  enclosed  by  barren  forbidding  sand 
dunes  at  the  beginning  of  a  severe  New  England  winter.  No 
doubt  the  Pilgrims  who  landed  there  could  not  appreciate  the 
reason  for  these  barren  sand  dunes.  They  did  not  think  of 
them  in  the  terms  of  which  Joshua  spoke; 


"And  brake  up  for  it  ray  decreed  place,  and 

11  set  bars  and  doors,  and  said.  Hitherto  shalt 
thou  come,  but  no  further:  and  there  shall  thy 

12  proud  waves  be  stayed?"  2 


The  sand  dunes,  barren  as  they  are,  are  bars  which  utter 
their  warning  to  the  road  rushing  waters  of  the  ocean  and  sea 
that  they  must  stop  and  halt  in  their  tracks.  These  sand 
dunes  upon  which  these  Pilgrims  first  set  their  gaze  are 
swept  by  the  high  winds  piled  high  into  the  hills,  and  them- 
selves are  either  the  friend  or  the  enemy  to  man. 

At  Cape  Cod  where  these  men  landed, the  dunes,  unless  they 
were  tied  dovm,  would  roll  right  over  the  tovv'n  and  into  the 
bay.   It  is  the  sand  and  the  shrubs  and  the  grasses  and  the 
pebbles  v;hich  hold  down  sand  and  water  and  land,  and  so  that 
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ships  may  come  and  go  In  the  night  and  men  may  build  their 
houses  and  live  In  thera.  These  grains  of  sand  are  natures 
guardians  between  the  water  and  the  land.  They  divide  one 
from  the  other. 

When  you  visit  Cape  Cod  you  see  them,  for  they  have 
color,  charm,  shades,  and  shadows.   In  the  sunlight  these 
sands  are  dazzling;  in  the  shade  they  are  subtle  and  illusive. 
What  they  found  here  is  described  by  Governor  Bradford: 


" . • ,  There  was  the  mighty  ocean  which  they  had 
9        passed  and  was  not  as  a  main  barr  and  golfe  to 
separate  them  from  all  the  clvill  parts  of  the 
world.  .  .  May  not  and  ought  not  the  children  of 
these  fathers  rightly  say:  Our  fathers  were  English- 
men which  came  over  this  great  ocean  and  were  ready 
to  perish  in  this  wilderness,  and  »they  cried  unto 
12        the  Lord  and  he  heard  their  voyce,  and  looked  on 
their  adversitie',..  (Ex"  2:23" 


At  Plymouth,  Massachusetts  is  the  rock.  No  American  can 
visit  that  spot  without  an  emotional  tug  at  his  heart.  You 
look  through  the  pillars  of  the  monument  surrounding  the  rock 
toward  the  sea,  and  you  can  easily  imagine  the  depressed 
heartsick  handful  lifting  their  prayers  to  an  Almighty  and 
Eternal  God  for  their  site  of  a  new  land.   One  looks  at  the 
rock  and  thinks  of  William  Bradford  stepping  foot,  and  later 
writing  in  his  story  of  the  Plymouth  Plantation  "for  they  in 
all  the  world  loiew  they  came  hither  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of 
their  conscience  and  the  free  use  of  God's  ordinances,  and 
for  that  end  had  ventured  their  lives  and  passed  through  much 
hardship," 
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A  fe;;  hunarsd  yards  across  the  street  is  a  statue  of 
the  Indian  Chief,  I-lassasoit,  friend  of  the  Pilgrims.  It  was 
I'lassasoit  who  shared  with  the  first  Pilgrims  his  friendship 
and  gave  them  the  word  of  "Peace,  peace  be  to  you  who  are 
near,  and  peace  be  to  you  who  are  far.** 

Whether  Ftassasoit  extended  the  first  hand  of  friendship 
or  whether  it  was  because  the  Pilgrims  feasted  them  during 
that  first  Thanksgiving  for  three  days,  we  do  not  know.  How- 
ever, the  statute  of  Kassasoit  gives  us  a  description  of  his 
character.  You  feel  in  his  statue  what  he  truly  must  have 
represented  to  these  Pilgrims.  The  muscles  of  body  and  arms 
spoke  of  strength,  fearlessness,  and  indomitable  courage. 
His  face  has  the  lines  of  kindness,  truth,  and  honesty.  It 
was  this  figure  of  Jlassasoit  which  made  the  difference  between 
life  and  hope  to  these  first  men  and  women  i^'ho  set  foot  on 
this  soil. 

Possibly  at  that  first  Thanksgiving  there  were  two 
prayers,  one  by  the  Indians  and  one  by  the  Englishmen.  The 
Englishmen  prayed  to  the  Lord,  God  and  Father  of  the  Universe, 
rassasoit  and  his  tribesmen  raised  a  hand  of  gesture  to  the 
Great  White  Father.   Perhaps  the  Pilgrims  may  have  said,  the 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want,  and  he  leadeth  me 
beside  the  still  waters,  he  restoreth  my  soul.  I-lassasoit, 
in  the  language  of  his  tribe,  probably  said  the  same  thing 
in  Indian  language.   "He  puts  his  hand  on  w^   head  and  takes 


i.^ 


all  my  tired  away." 

However,  the  first  document  which  comes  nearest  to  a 
Constitution  to  embody  democratic  Ideas  was  an  Instrument 
executed  on  January  14,  1639*  adopted  by  three  Connecticut 
towns.  It  differed  from  the  Mayflower  Compact  In  one  very 
Important  degree.  The  FAyf lower  Compact  opened  with  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  King  of  England  was  the  source  of  all 
authority,  and  while  there  vjas  an  agreement  for  a  common 
government,  the  rights  of  that  government  stem  from  the 
authority  of  the  King  of  England »  There  developed,  of  course, 

a  measure  of  democracy  from  this  Compact,  and  according  to 

3 

some  historians.  It  was  accidental."' 

The  Connecticut  Constitution,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
deliberate  creation.  The  author,  or  at  least  the  idea  for 
the  document,  came  from  a  clergyman.  Reverend  Thomas  Hooker, 
A  sermon  he  delivered  was  based  upon  the  text  of  Deuteronomy, 


1:13-15 


"Take  you  wise  men,  and  understanding,  and 
known  among  your  tribes,  and  I  v^ill  make  them 
rulers  over  you.  ,  .  captains  over  thousands, 
and  captains  over  hundreds,  and  captains  over 
fifties,  and  captains  over  tens,  .  ." 

From  this  text  he  proceeded  to  tell  his  congregation  that 
the  choice  of  public  officials  was  not  something  to  be  inher- 
ited by  divine  right,  but  rather  belonged  to  the  people,  by 


I'^atfiievjs  Alfred,  Ohio  and  Her  V/estem  Kescrve  (D.  Applcton, 
Hew  York,  I9O2,  p.  I6) 
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God's  ov;n  allov;ance;  at  the  same  time  he  set  forth  the  baslo 
of  all  political  activity  and  Institutions  In  America.  He 
warned  them  that  the  privilege  of  election  which  belonged  to 
the  people  must  not  be  exercised  according  to  "their  humor", 
that  Is,  their  own  feelings  and  whims,  but  that  it  must  be 
religiously  motivated,  and  that  their  actions  must  be  spirit- 
ually consecrated.  As  he  put  it,  "according  to  the  blood  and 
will  and  law  of  God." 

It  was  Reverend  Hooker's  conviction  and  opinion  that  the 
basis  of  authority  is  placed  in  the  free  consent  of  the  people 
because  "in  a  free  choice,  the  hearts  of  the  people  will  be 
more  inclined  to  love  the  persons  chosen  and  more  readily  lend 
their  obedience." 

He  moved  on  to  his  dramatic  conclusion  and  summed  up  the 
meaning  of  his  text  that  the  purpose  of  the  document  vjas  to 

persuade  us  that  God  has  given  us  liberty  "so  to  seek  the 

II 4 
guidance  of  God  and  to  choose  in  God  and  for  God*  ^ 

The  Connecticut  Constitution  was  therefore  laid  upon  a 
Biblical  religious  foundation  and  imbedded,  despite  the  poli- 
tical considerations  and  privileges  which  it  gave  to  the 
people,  in  spiritual  soil.   It  was  also  important  because 
despite  all  that  we  have  tried  to  say  about  separation  of 
church' and  state  in  America,  religion  and  polltlcG  did  mix  In 


4 

Ibid.,  p.  35 


J."-> 


Connecticut.   The  Dern:onj  the  const Itutlcn,  and  the  v/elfare 
of  the  people  were  synonymous  with  liberty  and  democracy* 
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B.  Connecticut  and  Puritanism 
The  beginnings  of  The  V/estem  Reserve  have  a  certain 
heroic  sounding  of  the  bell  of  freedom.  As  in  the  raising 
up  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Roger  Williams 
somehow  felt  that  the  hand  of  God  in  some  mysterious  manner 
reaches  directly  down  to  humanity  and  impels  mankind  forward 
in  the  march  of  destiny. 

The  Connecticut  settlement  in  The  Western  Reserve  had 
its  origin  in  the  Puritan  experience  and  Puritan  religious 
character  which  In  itself  was  Biblical.  The  Connecticut  men 
and  women  in  The  Western  Reserve  were  puritans  and  calvlnists 
and  yet  they  differed  from  those  who  remained  in  Connecticut. 
In  his  new  home  in  The  Western  Reserve  ultimately  he  would 
add  the  mention  of  "realism  and  practicality"  upon  his 
religion.   In  time  to  come,  religious  fervor  a  century  later 
would  perhaps  lose  some  of  its  moral  fire  and  emotion.  Hov.'- 
ever,  he  discovered  because  he  had  to  make  concessions  and 
adjustments  quickly,  rapidly,  hour  by  hour  and  minute  by 
minute,  that  certain  of  the  new  qualities  of  his  wholesome 
life  displaced  the  austerities  of  Connecticut  Puritanism 
viithout  any  weakening  of  the  moral  force  and  fiber  that 
originally  moved  him  to  Co   battle  l^or  an  idea  of  liberty. 

The  educational  inetltutions  vjhich  he  was  to  bear,  the 
schools  he  v»'as  to  create,  reflected  the  deep  reverence  for 
religion,  combined  with  a  paocion  for  education.   "Hark,  a 


voice  calls  In  the  wilderness,  clear  a  way  for  the  Lord  and 
make  a  path  In  the  desert  for  my  God." 

As  he  was  driven  onward  to  clear  this  path  he  recognized 
the  need  for  transmission  of  ideas*  He  knew  that  the  trans- 
mission of  Ideas  must  be  combined  with  the  total  life  and 
culture  of  society.  This  he  inherited  from  his  Hebrew  for- 
bears who  taught  In  the  vlldemess,  gathered  students  around 
every  well  to  impart  to  them  the  sparks  of  knowledge  and 
morality  as  well  as  the  meaning  for  living  itself. 

We  find  that  the  first  clergymen  in  Ohio  dropped  some 
of  their  formality  in  religious  expression  for  they  had  dis- 
covered that  liberalism  could  be  retained  without  austerity • 
Formality,  therefore,  to  a  great  extent  was  relinquished  by 
these  early  clergymen.  We  learn,  for  example,  that  at  Marietti, 
Ohio  a  Ncv«  England  clergyman  ran  a  foot  race  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  and  outdistanced  his  competitor  and  a  lav^er.  In 
describing  this  foot  race  between  the  clergyman  and  the 
lawyer,  a  poet  wrote: 

"It  v;as  a  fact  they  all  gave  in  Divinity 
could  outstrip  sense." 

The  Puritan  in  Ohio  brought  to  civil  and  military 
affairs,  according  to  I-lacaulay,  a  coolness  of  Judgmant  and 
immutability  of  purpose.   Perhaps  the  Puritan  somchovi  within 
felt  that  he  could  not  v;alk  alone.  God  had  promised  Ilosos, 
ye  shall  not  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left.  The  Puritan 


Biblical  concept  of  life  established  dedication  and  an  immut- 
ability of  purpose.  He  felt  that  in  the  establishment  of  this 
land,  the  creation  of  institutions  and  political  commonwealth, 
he  was  striving  for  a  heritage  given  to  him  by  God: 

"Behold,  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  set  the  land 
before  thees  go  up  and  possess  It,  as  the  Lord 
God  of  thy  fathers  hath  said  unto  thee;  fear  not, 
neither  be  discouraged,"  ^ 

Despite  the  new  conditions  and  the  tragic  hardships  of 
settlement  in  the  new  land,  the  Puritans  who  ultimately  came 
to  Ohio  and  The  Western  Reserve  differed  from  their  friends 
and  neighbors  whom  they  left  behind  In  Connecticut.  True 
Puritanism  was  deeply  engrained  In  these  men,  despite  their 
coming  to  grips  with  livelihood  and  survival,  and  having  to 
change  and  adopt  to  new  modes  of  life  and  new  forms. 

The  New  England  Puritanism  which  they  brought  with  them 

have  a  certain  vigorous,  virile  strength.  As  It  always  had, 

Puritanism  meant  conscience.   It  meant,  however,  not  only  the 

necessity  of  having  conscience,  but  to  act  and  to  live  by  it. 

This  was  the  essence  of  the  Biblical  command: 

"To  walk  by  the  way  when  thou  lyest  down 
and  vjhen  thou  risest  up." 

That  which  v^as  regarded  as  rank  heresy  in  Connecticut 
was  accepted  in  Ohio.   The  youngest  child  of  the  Conrectlcut 
Yankee  Puritanism  had  to  admit  that  the  moral  fiber  of  people 
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under  the  act  of  battle,  v;ar  and  blood  haC  bcon  L.tirfened 
even  while  doctrine  Itself  had  been  relaxed.  But  v.'lth  all 
their  progresslveness  and  even  radicalism,  these  early  Yankee 
settlers  in  Ohio  after  their  forbears  in  Connecticut  Itself  ha<|l 
a  certain  Intolerance  to  all  new  religious  expression.  The 
religious  groups  who  came  here  to  The  V/estem  Reserve  and 
flowered  here  for  a  time  received  Indeed  shabby  and  Intolerant 
handling  from  the  earlier  settlers.  v:e  shall  speak  of  these 
various  religious  groups  later.  They  raade,  for  example, 
short  shrift  of  Horraonlsm,  and  one  cannot  read  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  Painesvllle  Telegraph  without  seeing  the 
evidence  of  their  brutal  unyielding  Intolerance. 

Because  the  Puritan  religious  character  was  essentially 
Biblical  and  Hebrew  in  its  character,  they  had  a  deep   sense 
of  Justice  and  regard  for  freedom.  It  was  no  accident  there- 
fore that  the  Reserve  raaintained  more  stations  of  a  secret 
underground  railroad  during  the  Civil  VJar  than  any  equal 
district  In  the  country. 

"Thou  Shalt  not  oppress  tliy  brothers  with 
poor.  Thou  Shalt  have  a  Hebrew  servant  and  he 
serve  thee  for  six  years,  on  the  seventh  year 
he  shall  go  out  free  for  nothing." 

Nov;here  did  the  great  battles  and  inoral  aggression  have 
greater  and  fuller  sway  than  in  The  t.'estern  Reserve.  The 
Puritan  possessed  a  respect  for  freedoia  and  Ju3tice  for  every 
man  regardless  of  the  color  of  his  shin.  From  the  beginning 


of  the  elimination  of  slavery  in  the  Northwest  Ox^(ilnance 
there  Is  no  thought  for  the  Puritan  of  The  Western  Reserve 
but  to  fight  for  the  realization  of  this  concept  of  liberty 
and  freedom. 
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II 

V/yoralng 
In  1775  I^rd  George  Gerniain  was  Colonial  Secretary  ot 
the  Korth  Array.  The  cartoons  of  the  day  alv;ays  described 
him  as  viearlns  a  white  feather.  Lord  Germain  had  a  dubious 
and  questionable  military  career.  Dismissed  from  military 
service,  he  had  risen  in  politics  through  a  combination  of 
political  bravado,  some  influence  peddling,  and  a  little 
favor  from  the  Crovm.  The  British  officers  foiind  themselves 
in  a  mood  of  distrust  and  beset  by  feelings  of  bewilderment. 
How  could  they  in  this  crucial  struggle  and  battles  to  follow 
take  orders  from  one  who  had  been  declared  unfit  by  a  military 
court  martial,  and  a  few  British  leaders  thought  that  the 
conquest  of  America  was  hopeless  from  the  start.   Others  saw 
no  difference  between  this  war  and  any  other.   Let  the  Army 
and  the  troops  go  forward.   Instruct  the  Crox^ni's  forces  to 
disburse  the  rebels  and  ravage  the  country.   It  might  have 
been  so,  but  they  reckoned  without  one  very  important  element 
-  an  intensive  American  individualism  that  came  from  the 
Israelites  of  old.  Mustering  troops  for  Britain  was  no  easy 
task.   The  King  'v^as  obliged  to  hire  German  mercenaries |  his 
own  subjects  were  reluctant  to  enlist.  Although  great  and 
heroic  stories  took  place  in  pitched  battles,  when  it  came 
to  a  ratter  of  death  or  survival  on  the  part  of  the  common 
soldier  there  v.'as  little  enthusiasm  on  both  sides  for  v/aging 
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the  v;ar  of  Independence. 

To  Vlashlngton,  the  h'ew  England  troops  were  a  dlcappoint- 
ment.  In  trying  to  cet  the  men  to  reenllst  in  the  fall  of 
1775 #  he  wrote  I 


"Such  a  dearth  of  public  spirit  and  want  of 
3        virtue,  a  fertility  in  all  the  low  arts  to  obtain 

advantages  of  one  kind  or  another,  I  never  saw 
^        before  and  pray  God  I  may  never  be  witness  to 

it  again  .  .  •  Could  I  have  foreseen  what  I  have 
7        and  am  likely  to  experience,  no  consideration 

upon  earth  could  have  Induced  ir.e  to  accept  this 

command." 


In  these  words  was  a  prediction  that  he  was  to  experience 
less  virtue  and  more  politics  as  the  war  went  on.  Any  other 
general  in  history  might  have  regarded  his  cornmlsfllon  and 
given  up  his  sword. 

Throughout  the  war  there  were  never  onough  loyalists 
anywhere  to  control  any  large  portion  of  the  coiontry.  In 
large  measure  battles,  the  British  forces  were  always  a 
strange  and  motley  brood,  Hessian  mercenaries,  Tories,  and 
v/ar  consumed  savages,  howling  for  blood  and  scalp.  This  was 
America. 

As  we  look  into  a  Connecticut  settlement  along  the 
Susquehanr^a,  in  Pennsylvania  a  place  called  V/ycnilng,  con- 
sisted of  3,000  colonists  engaged  in  rraking  a  paradise  "of 
new  Connecticut  the  William  ?enn  domain."  v;hat  >:Z3   to  take 
place  there  in  1773  was  no  paradise,  and  no  man  could  dare 
prophecy  those  events,  v;hat  occurred  so  easily  could  have 
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been  deDcribed  by  any  theologian  of  that  day  or  thlc  one  in 
eschatological  terms,  or  "the  coming  of  the  terrible  day.  Oh 
Lord,  a  day  of  wrath  and  fire  and  of  anger*" 

Across  the  sea  a  German  musician  was  producing  soul 
stirring  haunting  melodic  poems.  In  this  year  of  1778 
Wolfgang  Mozart  received  a  letter  from  his  father  in  which  he 
said  that  the  "chamber  music  should  be  short,  popular  and 
easy.  The  small  is  great,  he  wrote,  when  it  is  written 
naturally,  fluently,  and  soundly.  Sound  composition  and  good 
line  distinguished  the  naster  from  the  bungler." 

At  this  precise  moment  nothing  so  beautiful  or  light 
hearted  as  the  serious  advice  of  a  father  to  his  musically 
gifted  son  was  being  planned  and  was  about  to  take  place. 
But  what  was  about  to  take  place  in  'Wyoming  was  an  equally 
great  moment,  for  the  tragic  massacre  of  Vvyoming  was  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  new  territory  to  be  known  as  The 
v^estem  Resei^'e.  It  v^as  brought  into  being  primarily  in  its 
beginning  by  the  survivors  and  their  families,  their  neigh* 
bors  and  friends  from  Connecticut. 

The   French  had  possessions  of  size  in  America  until 
1763.  Her  teri^ltory  had  been  fixed  at  the  49th  Parallel 
north  of  the  Equator.  After  the  conquest  of  Horth  America 
by  Gi^eat  Britain,  this  tract  of  land  v;as  ceded  to  her  by 
Prance.  Consequently,  to  the  English  all  land  beyond  the 
Alleghenies  belonged  to  her  completely  and  irrevocably. 
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V/hat  v.'ae  the  baa  la  of  her  claim?  The  six  Intiian  nations 
Ginned  the  Ohio  valley  and  had  placed  It  with  other  lands 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  They  also  at  the 
same  time  had  made  certain  agreements  with  the  Americans • 
Some  of  the  western  lands  had  also  been  claimed  by  the  British 
by  virtue  of  agreements  that  had  been  actually  drawn  up 
through  purchase  at  Lancaster  In  IJkk*     In  these  first  agree- 
ments betv<een  the  Indians  anC   Great  Britain  was  laid  the 
planks  of  the  stage  for  the  bloody  though  significant  drama 
of  VJyomlng. 

V.'yomlng  Is  one  of  the  wretched  chapters  in  our  history 
v;hlch  must  be  told  as  an  introduction  to  the  Reserve  and  its 
settlement.  The  bloodshed,  tension  and  distinist,  as  well  as 
confusion,  occurred  eighteen  years  before  Moses  Cleveland 
with  his  surveying  party  pushed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga, 
These  seeds  are  contained  in  the  indefinite  but  nebulous  terms 
of  a  grant  by  the  Crovm  to  the  Earl  of  Warwlch  Corporation. 
The  language,  though  English,  v;ould  challenge  the  Ingenuity 
of  the  best  of  our  English  scholars  who  Indeed  could  see 
clearly  v^hat  was  meant  by: 


'"The  spaces  of  forty  leag-ues  upon  a  straight 

21  line  near  the  seashore;  tov^ards  the  southv.'est 
Xn'esterly  eouth  or  west  as  the  coast  lieth.  .  . 

22  and  within  the  breadth  afoi^esaid  through  all  the 
mainlands  there  from  the  vjestem  ocean  to  the 

23  south  sea  one  might  as  well  have  decided  on  a 
line  between  a  state  bounded  upon  the  north  hy 

24  bramble  bushes  and  the  south  by  a  blue  Jay  and 
the  west  by  a  beehive  of  bees  —  and  on  the 

25 


cact  by  five  hundred  foxoL?  vjlth  £i  vo  brar.-ca 
1  tied  to  their  tails, " 
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This  comment  by  a  writer  of  the  period  of  course  refers 
to  that  incident  In  the  15th  Chapter  of  the  Book  of  Judges. 
Samson,  we  recall,  took  hie  vengeance  on  the  Philistines  by 
capturing  three  hundred  foxes  by  fire  brands,  tying  them  tail 
to  tall,  putting  a  fire  brand  between  the  two  tails,  and 
letting  them  go  into  the  standing  cornsrs  of  the  Philistines. 

Indeed,  this  Is  exactly  what  Vi'yoming  was  to  become,  a 
burned  wheat  field  Into  which  had  been  sent  foxes  with  fire 
brands  between  their  tails.  Anyone  who  reads  of  this  period 
of  history  senses  that  all  this  pillage  and  destruction;  the 
lack  of  truth,  and  honesty  In  agreements  and  words  spoken 
between  British,  Indians  and  Americans  was  a  burning  wheat 
field  after  which  vje  were  destined  to  build  the  American 
character. 

In  V/yomlng,  this  Indefinitely  described  piece  of  land 
in  the  Articles  of  Deed  of  the  Earl  of  Warv/lch,  was  a  piece 
of  land  situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,   It  V7as  early  occupied  by  Connecticut  settlers  and  v;as 
a  scene  not  only  of  a  struggle  betvieen  the  British  Indians 
and  the  Americans,  but  it  was  a  source  of  conflict  in  vjhat 
v;as  loiovm  as  the  Pennite  v/ars.  To  these  Connecticut  settlers 
it  was  the  land  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey  of  the  ancient 
Israelites,"  It  v;as  a  land  per'naps  prophesied  in  another  are, 
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"The  hills  were  covered  with  the  shadovi  of  it, 
and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars." 


These  were  Indeed  an  aggressive  and  militant  group  of 
Connecticut  settlers  who  had  come  Into  William  Penn's  domain. 
They  had  hoped  and  dreamed  of  making  a  new  paradise  In  the 
new  Connecticut.  Dr.  Harlan  Hatcher  in  his  book.  The  Western 
Reserve,  quotes  from  a  Connecticut  man  of  the  period.  Accord- 
ing to  this  Connecticut  writer. 


"The  sordid,  grasping,  long-leasing  policy 
9       of  the  Penns  have  never  been  able  to  stand  for  a 
moment  before  the  oncoming  wave  of  Connecticut 
democracy.  .  .  ** 


So  far  as  the  Penns  were  concerned  the  Connecticut  town 
system  swept  over  them  and  hardly  thought  of  them.  But  for 
the  revolution  and  the  Wyoming  massacre,  nothing  could  have 


prevented  the  establishment  of  a  Connecticut  authority  in 

15  8 

Pennsylvania. 


It  was  only  a  dot  on  the  map  of  a  new  civilization. 
Other  states  bloodlessly  though  were  trying  to  secure  a  foot- 
hold beyond  the  Alleghenies.   It  was  Indeed  a  beautiful  and 
lovely  land.   It  was  graced  with  deep  shadowed  forests.   It 
vjas  settled  with  sparkling  brooks,  and  there  were  goodly 
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trees  upon  it  and  fruit  to  eat.  And  to  this  place  God  called 
these  people  and  he  filled  them  with  a  hope  and  a  song.  The 
glory  of  yesterday  was  in  their  hearts  and  the  hope  of  tomor- 
tow  was  in  their  souls.  The  soil  was  fertile;  the  climate 
was  mild,  and  there  were  no  rocks  in  the  fields  to  present 
the  obstacles  over  which  they  might  fall,  stumble  and  be 
bruised.  But  they  needed  to  be  picked  up  and  piled  into 
fences.  Old  settlers  would  not  surrender  without  a  struggle, 
and  the  Pennlte   wars  had  all  the  elements  of  intimidation, 
conspiracy,  and  intrigue.  Agreements  made  and  broken  between 
the  red  twilight  evening  of  one  day  and  the  rising  dawn  of 
the  next.  These  were  days  of  eviction,  attacks,  and  military 
skirmishes ♦ 

The  Connecticut  settlers  had  come  with  enthusiasm.   It 
was  an  enthusiasm  kindled  by  a  Biblical  faith.   It  was  to  be 
a  faith  that  would  sorely  be  needed  on  July  3rd,  1778.  Kany 
times  were  these  people  to  say  to  themselves  and  ask  them- 
selves as  Job  did  J 


"l^  brethren  have  dvjelt  deceitfully  as  a  brook, 
19       and  as  the  stream  of  broolcs  they  pass  away."  ^ 


Daily  as  they  lived  within  this  fort  to  be  loiovm  later 
as  Fort  Vi likes -Barre,  they  prepared  against  an  inevitable  day 
that  they  loiew  must  come.  Two  years  after  the  Declaration 
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of  Independence  in  177^  they  Imev;  that  an  att:.ck  i;a3  li:evi- 
table.  The  men  were  In  the  Continental  Arny  v^lth  uashin^ton, 
and  wives  pleaded  and  begged  their  husbands  to  leave  their 
posts  and  return  home.  A  number  of  officers  sent  in  their 
resignation  and  a  score  or  so  of  privates  deserted  and 
hurried  back  home  to  the  threatened  settlement. 

There  was  not  only  a  lack  of  men  but  also  lack  of  ammu- 
nition. In  June  of  1778  with  a  concentration  of  Tories  and 
Indians  along  the  border^  a  delegation  of  Senecas  were  sent 
to  Philadelphia  to  put  Congress  off  guard  and  under  the  guise 
of  friendship  to  disarm  suspicion. 

On  July  3,  1778,  they  marched  on  this  settlement,  Tories, 
luercenarles,  and  savages  from  The  Six  Nations.  They  raarched 
twelve  htindred  strong.  They  were  a  strange  arn^r,  if  ariry 
they  could  be  called.  The  enemy  was  in  almost  every  conceiv- 
able dress  from  martial  dignity  dovjn  to  the  ruffian  type  of 
the  most  abandoned  of  the  Tories.  The  regulars  were  in  snrart 
uniform  -  Butler^s  grangers  in  rich  green;  there  were  rene- 
gades in  every  form  of  backv^oods  garb  and  "tattered  motley"; 
the  Indians  half  naked  or  in  savage  attire.  V/ith  them  there 
also  marched  and  swarmed  a  band  of  squav.'S.   If  it  is  possible, 
they  were  more  blood  thirsty  than  their  masters.  Daring  they 
were,  a  thousand  fantastic  diverse  figvires  which,  says 
Alfred  r^atthew: 

"A  ferocious  appetite  for  blood  and  loot  in 
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the  humble  cabins  of  the  doomed  front lerBruen." 
Responsible  for  leadership  of  the  Indians  was  one, 
Joseph  Brandt,  36  years  of  age,  and  a  great  Mohawk  Chieftain. 
He  v;as  the  sinister  William  Johnston  •a  mistress.  He  was  a 
man  who  had  attained  considerable  education  and  had  trans- 
lated the  Bible  Into  the  ^iohawk  tongue.   In  Brandt  we  see 
a  superb  semi-tamed  Indian,  for  the  most  part  now  reverted  to 
savagery.  Within  his  soul  were  some  sparks  for  humanity, 
stimulated  by  his  contact  with  civilization,  but  they  had 
become  dim  and  glimmered  by  the  hour. 

The  British  forces  were  lead  by  Colonel  John  Butler, 
commonly  called  at  this  time  **Indlan  Butler,"  In  Butler  we 
see  the  cjcample  of  the  brutalized  white  man.  He  v;as  a 
descendant  of  the  great  Duke  of  Ormond  which  traced  its 
genealogy  to  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  before  the  Conquest.  He 
vfas  a  representative  of  a  more  than  usually  cultivated  and 
genteel  line.  He  had  sought  savagery  and  had  become  more 
savage  than  the  Indians  themselves.  He  v;as  perhaps  the 
ablest,  €md  certainly  the  most  precocious  Tory  leader  of  the 
period.  He  was  a  man  who  had  sought  fame  in  military  ex- 
ploits and  gained  infarqy.  He  was  a  strange  leader  and  a 
strange  admin  let  rat  oi*.  He  v;as  seemingly  every\mere  at  once, 
never  still,  effectively  bustling  among  eolGiers,  guerrillas 
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and  savages  alike.  Inciting  theni  afroGh  from  hour  to  hour. 
However,  there  vias  a  third  and  final  element  in  this  incon- 
gruous and  grotesque  militaiv  ^^nd  tliat  rrarched  on  Wyomins* 
This  VCL3   a  wocian  toovm  as  Queen  Sather.  Her  real  name  was 
Katherine  Montour.  She   v/ao  a  half  breed,  and  a  reputed 
daughter  of  one  of  the  French  Governors  of  Canada.  She  had 
a  liberal  refined  education.  At  tiraos  she  moved  in  the  best 
of  society  of  Colonial  Philadelphia,  Albany  and  New  York. 
She  had  been  feted  aa  a  rornantic  and  enga^lns  young  woman. 
A  strange  combination  of  both  culture  and  savage  blood,  she 
had  a  certain  sensitivity  to  the  gentility  of  her  cultured 
surroundings .  Yet  this  is  the  contradiction  of  human  nature 
that  this  dusky  one-tirae  favorite  of  drawing  rooms  was  the 
hecate  of  the  most  horrible  experience  In  the  entire  annals 
of  savage  war  In  America* 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  ^'/yomlng  she  had  lost  a  son, 
and  she  swayed  her  Tollowers  to  listen  to  fanaticism.  Even 
the  blood  thirsty  Butler  was  afraid  of  the  strange  Incanta- 
tions and  power  of  Queen  Esther.  It  is  a  strange  note  of 
history,  according  to  the  writers  of  the  period,  that  Queen 
Esther  became  the  actual  leader  of  the  Indian  contingent  of 
the  Army.  How  this  name  should  have  come  to  this  woman, 
nobody  knows.  Strange,  Indeed,  that  the  woman  who  In  the 
Bible  should  have  been  the  saviour  of  her  people  should  have 
been  a  name  taken  by  an  Indian  Princess  savage  to  reek  her 
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blood  thirsty  ve'nGcance  upon  23O  settlers  at  Wyoming, 

Joseph  Brandt's  photograph  shows  a  nian  of  soft  face, 
blade  piercing  eyes,  strong  set  Ja^,^,  and  protruding  chin,   v/o 
would  Judge  him  to  v^eigh  about  I80  to  I90  pounds.  He  possessed 
black  hair  and  wide  nose.  His  photograph  shov/s  no  smile. 
His  face  could  easily  sliift,  you  suspect,  from  a  soft  gentle 
mood  to  dictatorial  chieftain  and  v;ild  unbridled  savage. 
Whatever  sparks  of  humanity  he  possessed  vfere  certainly 
snapped  out  In  the  battle  of  V/yoraing. 

The  British  and  the  Indian  forces  embraced  six  companies 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  They  were  so  sure  of  victory 
that  on  the  way  they  destroyed  everything  that  they  saw.  The 
settlers  xiith  a  desperation  of  courage  rarely  equaled  in  the 
history  of  war,  resolved  to  put  their  suspense  to  an  end, 
and  they  actually  marched  out  unarmed  to  meet  an  arnny  that 
outnumbered  them  four  to  one.  ^e  enemy  advanced  and  the. 
Colonel  gave  order  to  fire.  A  bally  rang  out  vfith  precision 
and  with  effect.  For  a  moment  the  British  seemed  to  flinch 
and  actually  fell  back  before  the  Yankees, 

The  brave  commander  performed  the  almost  impossible  feat 
of  moving  his  line  slowly  forward  against  the  overvjhelming 
force.  The  Invaders  were  being  directed  by  Indian  Butler, 
Queen  Esther,  and  Joseph  Brandt.  Under  the  Impact  of  over- 
whelming  forces,  the  Wyoming  men  became  confused,  and  the 
Indians,  seizing  the  opportunity,  rushed  forward  with 
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frightful  vjhoops  and  toinahawks.   Every  Captain  commanding 

a  company  and  nearly  evoi-y  Lieutenant  was  dead.   The  little 
men  rnelted  like  wax  before  fire.   In  Miner's  History  of 
Wyoming  is  told  the  story  of  Esther  Skinner.  A  youns  inan, 
who  aftervjards  married  her  daughter,  was  driven  by  the 
Invaders  to  the  water.   He  swam  to  a  small  island  and  safety. 
Tv^enty  others  followed  him.   He  hid  behind  the  bush.   While 
behind  the  bush  he  heard  the  dismal  strikes  of  a  tomahawk, 
expecting  every  moment  to  become  the  next  victim.   One  foot 
of  an  Indian  trod  on  the  bush  to  which  he  clung.  He  was 
finally  the  only  one  left,  and  together  with  a  companion, 
wept  over  the  mangled  bodies  of  his  friends. 

There  is  a  place  on  the  site  of  Wyoming  which  today  is 
known  as  Bloody  Rock,  and  here  is  the  story  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us.  A  special  entertainment  of  death  had  been 
arranged  for  Queen  Esther.  She  ordered  a  score  of  prisoners 
to  be  brought  before  her  for  torture.  They  were  assembled 
around  a  great  boulder.  They  were  bound  and  compelled  to 
kneel  about  the  rock,  and  then  Queen  Esther  walked  around  it. 
This  Queen  Esther  who  had  once  graced  the  drawing  rooms  and 
had  been  the  admiration  of  gentle  dames,  with  a  heavy  toma- 
hawk and  raising  her  wild  voice  of  song  to  the  air,  swept 
around  the  circle  and  dashed  out  the  brains  of  sixteen  of 

her  victims. 

"Aa  night  came  on  the  savages  built  fires. 


3^r 


stripped  tho   remainijri^  prisonora  nalcsJ  and  drove 

1  them  back  and  forth  throuch  tho  flames,  lTnpr^.l-Lja-£ 
them  on  the  embex-s  viith  their  spaars  until  finally 

2  they  fell  from  exhaustion.  v;hat  finally  regained 
were  only  the  charred  ruinod  cabinu  and  the  un- 

3  buried  dead  lying  under  the  serene  Qlq/   and  piti- 
less sun  that  Fourth  Day  of  July,  1773,  vjhere  Just 

4  a  few  days  before  oi»  a  few  weeks  befoi^e  had  been 
happy  homes  thronging  with  very  buoy  hunsan  life,"^^ 
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In  ancient  Israel  on  aiany  other  desolate  occasions  and 
all  through  the  ages  of  time  men  spoke  words  of  Isaiah 
reminiscent  of  scenes  such  as  these: 


''But  Zion  said.  The  Lord  hath  forsaken  me, 
9       and  n^  Lord  hath  forgotten  me*"  ^^ 


The   pen  of  the  historian  and  the  eloquence  of  the  orator, 
the  inagination  of  the  poet  and  novelist  have  by  tongue  and 
pen  tried  to  illustrate  this  scene,  the  realities  of  which 
transcend  the  wildest  creations  of  fiction.  The  deeds  of 
V/yomlng  have  been  told  again  and  again  in  both  song  and 
story.  Wives  and  daughters  shared  in  this  tribute.  They 
viere  employed  in  the  nanufacture  of  much  needed  gun  powder. 
They  drew  salt  peter  from  the  soil  in  the  block  houses,  pre- 
pared charcoal,  brewed  quamtltles  of  each  with  pestle  and 
mortar,  blended  them  and  cast  them  into  bullets  and  rifle 
balls.  Dreadful  indeed  was  the  suspense  in  vihlch  they  waited 
the  events  of  the  battle.  Afterwards,  those  v^ho  were  left 
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Tied  in  terrible  confuaion  v/ithout  food  and  shelter,  loolclns 
back  to  behold  only  the  light  of  the  bumins  flames,  ;;hat 
survivors  there  v^ere  found  thoir  way  into  Moravian  settle- 
ments of  Pennsylvania.  At  times  they  had  to  speak  only  by 
sign.  They  were  a  people  of  sti^ange  languase,  wandering 
about  a  countryside.  Frequently  because  they  could  not  be 
understood  they  were  given  beds  of  strait. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  intrigulns  and  true  legends  of 

V/yoming  is  the  story  of  the  captivity  of  Frances  Slocum. 

12 

Her  father  was  a  member  of  the  Friends  Society.    When 

Vidians  burst  into  her  hut  about  to  talce  her  son  Ebenezer^ 
she  interposed  and  they  took  Frances  Slocum  Instead,  five 
years  old,  and  ran  off  with  her  to  the  hills.  She  wandered 
about  the  countryside  hoping  to  find  her  child.  Peace  re- 
turned in  time  and  the  prisoners  returned.  The  Slocum 
brothers,  Joseph  and  Isaac,  settled  In  Canada.  Fondly, 
however,  the  mother  clung  to  her  dreams  that  she  might  find 
her  child.  At  length,  a  girl  was  found  who  could  not  reraem- 
ber  her  home,  living  among  the  Miarais.  They  met  but  the 
rrysterious  bond  of  mother  and  daughter  did  not  draw  them 
together.  Time  extinguished  the  last  hope  and  the  mother  of 
Frances  Slocum  died  in  1831. 

In  August  of  1837,  fifty-nine  years  after  the  slaughter 
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Of  V/yomins,  a  Mr,  Ev*iJis  oT   Lo^ansport,  Indiana,  irrote   a  letter 
^   to  the  lancaster  intelllsoncer  about  an  aged  white  wonian  vjho 
v;as  found  living  among  the  Indians.  He  said  that  she  had  been 
brought  when  very  young  from  Susquehanna,  and  that  her  father's 
name  vjas  3 locum.  She  remembered  a  Quaker  house  near  a  village 
Vihere  there  was  a  Fort.  Attaehniont  to  Indian  life  had  pre- 
vented her  from  revealing  herself  thus  far.  She  was  a  vvidovj 
vjith  tvio  daughters,  viealthy  and  respected,  and  of  excellent 
^  character. 

Joseph  SloGum  and  his  brother  Isaac  hastened  to  Logans- 
port.  The  lost  sister  was  brought  to  meet  them,  together  vjith 
the  two  daughters.  They   came  in  Indian  dress.  Prances  Slocum, 
now  the  wife  of  an  Indian  Chieftain,  walked  with  a  dignified 
bearing,  grave,  reserved,  and  -  suspicious.  She  did  not 
say  much  v?hen  she  first  met  them.  She  returned  and  came  back 
the  next  day.  The  next  day  her  brother  reminded  her  that  he 
remembered  that  at  play  one  time  in  their  father •s  smith  shop 
a  blow  from  a  hammer  smashed  her  middle  finger  and  cmished 
the  bone.  V/ith  smiles  and  tears,  brothers  and  sister  were 
reunited.  One  almost  recalls  from  such  a  true  legend  as  this 
the  story  of  Esther  when  Joseph  said  to  his  brother,  "I  am 
Joseph,  thy  brother." 

Her  story  was  simple.  After  the  V/yoraing  massacre  she  had 
been  taken  to  Indian  country,  adopted,  and  there  married  an 
Indian  Chief.  She  later  moved  to  Ohio.  Her  name  Prances 
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becarue  I-Iaconaquah,  As  her  tears  flo'.;ed  frcui  hoi»>  she  praycdi 
to  The  Great  Spirit  for  prosoority  to  return  to  thera.  She 
prepared  a  repast  for  her  brothers  in  her  dw'elling  and  placed 

a  white  cloth  over  venison  that  The  Great  v/hite  Spirit  had 

13 
smiled  upon  her. 

A  settlement  -  3OO  men  and  women  and  death.  But  this 
event  had  some  important  results.  It  evolved  sympathy  and 
won  the  hearts  of  the  v,'orld  for  the  struggling  colonies  of 
America.  It  was  a  practical  result.  England  itself  became 
torn  hy   confusion  in  having  to  explain  to  herself  and  Justify 
for  herself  as  to  why  it  was  necessary  to  descend  to  the  level 
of  employing  Indians  in  the  war.  Also  it  captivated  the 
imagination  and  the  pen  of  ready  writers.  Thonias  Candle's 
Gertrude  of  V/yomin.c;  brought  fame  to  its  author.  Like  the 
tragedy  in  the  national  history  of  Israel,  writers  brought 
great  words  from  troubled  hearts  as  they  pondered  over  those 
events.  Even  as  the  psalmist  of  old"  cried  out,  "^'^  God,  %• 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me,  and  why  art  thou  so  far  from 
helping  me,  and  from  the  i/ords  of  iny  roaring?**  (Psalm  22:1 ) 

But  it  is  because  they  suffered  so  much  that  Wyoming 
laid  the  ground  work  for  Connecticut's  claim  to  The  Western 
Reserve.  It  is  this  Western  Reserve  and  Iloses  Cleveland,  bom 
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Ellet,  Women  of  the  Revolution 

(Baker  and  Scribner,  N.Y.  1848,  Vol  II,  p.  I72-3) 
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in  a  v.'ay  cut  of  UyorniriiS  to  vjhlch  we  shall  turn  our  attention. 

The  TrentoncecrcG  ruled  asalnst  the  Connecticut  claims 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  was  to  viln  for  them  greater  conceaoionfi 
of  land  later  on  vjhan  Menasseh  Cutler  helped  frame  the  North- 
west Ordinance. 

Pennsylvania  won  her  land  in  niany  and  hard  contests  from 
the  Yankee  settlers,  but  a  greater  rcv.'ard  carr;e  to  these  men 
and  women  from  Connecticut.   It  vjas  not  in  the  land  for  which 
they  fought  which  they  contested  and  lost,  but  In  The  v/estem 
Reserve  itself  a  portion  larger  than  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
It  was  the  Justice  and  mercy  which  others  sought  to  bring  to 
It  which  tried  to  express  Itself  In  the  setting  up  and  the 
creating  of  The  Western  Beserve,  It  was  a  victory  vicariously 
won  and  presented  to  Connecticut,  destined  to  bear  the  stamp 
and  the  character  of  these  first  men  and  women  at  V/yoming, 
as  well  as  their  concepts  of  education,  life,  philosophy  and 
religion. 

It  was  to  be  for  Connecticut  a  world  not  bom  without 
struggle,  fire  and  deaths,  a  fact  to  be  remembered  In  the 
later  days  of  the  prosperity  and  fatness  of  the  earth  on 
vihich  these  people  planted  their  homes  and  built  their  lives. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  and  a  new  world. 

There  Is  an  unknown  Latin  proverb  which  speaks  of  the 
compact  sealed  In  luck,  and  so  It  was  that  perhaps  the  augury 
and  the  prophecy  of  a  new  compact  and  a  better  life.  We 


39 
record  the  end  of  this  Ghaptsr,  knowing  full  well  that  in 
1778  those  events  tool:  place,  and  with  them  the  foundation  of 
The  v/estem  Reserve.  One  cannot  read  of  these  events  of  men's 
conoepta  and  Ideas,  open  deavxiir,  without  recalllns  the  \i0rd3 
of  the  77th  Psalm.  Perliaps  the  men  that  perpetrated  the 
v/yoDilng  niassacre  and  later  those  \iho   conceived  of  The  v/esteni 

Reserve  may  have  had  in  mind  the  words  of  the  Psalnlst: 

7  "The  voice  of  thy  thunder  was  in  the  heaven: 
the  lightnings  lightened  the  world:  the  earth 

8  trembled  and  shook."   (Psalm  77:l8) 
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It  vms  these  events  and  the  hope  of  the  future  tliat  n-^iy 
have  communicated  a  thought  also  to  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 
who  wrote^ 


"Rough  wind  that  thou  meanest  loud 

13  Grief  too  sad  for  song.  .  . 

Sad  tears  whose  tears  are  vain 

14  Bare  woods  whose  branches  strain 

Beep  caves  and  dreary  main 

15  V/ail  for  the  world's  wrong." 


This  was  to  be  America's  destiny,  that  out  of  these  deep 
caves  and  bare  woods  we  would  wail  for  the  world's  wrong* 
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III 
The  Ilorthv.est  0r<ilne,nc:3  of  1737 


In  the  1780 » 3  Europe  v;a3  indeed  a  dark  place  for  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Hebrev/  faith  u'ho  one  tin:e  sang  out  of  their 
depths  of  a  song  of  love  of  one  v;orld  and  one  hiirr;anity.   In 
Germany  the  sage  and  rational  Goethe,  preeminent  among 
German  poets ,  shared  the  popular  prejudice  and  looked  upon 
Hebrews  whom  ho  had  rarely  seen,  except  in  the  case  of  Ootthold 
Le30ing  as  inferior  and  degraded  beings.  The  brilliant  Pichte 
opposed  their  political  eirancipation  strenuously*  He  argued 
thus,  in  all  the  bigotry  of  his  passion: 


"The  only  way  I  see  by  which  civil  right  can 

13  be  conceded  to  them,  is  to  cut  off  all  their  heads 
in  one  night  and  to  set  new  ones  on  their  shoulders 

14  which  should  contain  not  a  single  Jewish  idea/* 


The  Hebrews  themselves  in  these  days  were  broken  up,  one 
hostile  against  the  other.  Spanish  Hebrews  looked  down  upon 
German  Hebrews;  German  Hebrews  upon  Polish  Hebrews;  snobbish- 
ness entered  into  every  social  relationship.  In  Europe  the 
Hebrews  were  disinherited  politically  and  they  were  restricted 
economically.  Heedless  to  say,  they  were  despised  socially. 

In  America,  however,  the  davm  and  the  concepts  of  freedom 
did  not  come  without  a  great  deal  of  spiritual  searching  and 
inner  struggle.  In  the  1770*3  in  Virginia,  only  professing 
Christians  could  hold  public  office.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  Doininicn  vjerc  required  to  contribute  to  tho  upkoep  of  tho 
churches  •  It  was  then  that  Iladison  and  Jefferson  began  a 
determined  fight  to  libei^lise  the  Constitution.  An  iinport- 
ant  spirit  and  an  important  voice  in  America  luas  a  Presbyteriar 
Minister  by  the  name  of  John   V/itherspoon  who  came  to  America 
after  fighting  in  the  established  church  in  Scotland^  and 
became  President  of  the  Colloce  of  Nevj  Jersey  at  Princeton, 
and  no  finer  Declaration  of  Independence  exists  than  his 
sermons  declaring  that  mere  toleration  was  not  enough.  He 
said,  in  effect,  that  toleration  meant  superiority  and  con- 
descension. He  cried  out  from  the  agonies  of  his  own  heart 
that  the  only  proper  principle  for  a  republic  was  complete 
liberty  to  worship  how  one  chose  or  not,  et  al,  and  every 
church  should  be  supported  by  its  own  members  without  the 
taxing  power  of  the  State, 

Though  the  issue  was  raised  early  in  Virginia,  the  • 
struggle  was  long  and  arduous.  Dissenters  were  still  forced 
to  pay  tithes,  and  only  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  clergy 
could  perform  the  marriage  ceremony ♦ 

The  smooth  tongued  but  fiery  Patrick  Henry  proposed  a 
scheme  to  abolish  all  churches  of  whatever  denomination  in 
Virginia  and  support  them  by  taxation.  In  1734  Patrick  Henry 
won  his  point  in  the  House  of  Burgesses.  The  two  future 
Presidents,  however,  did  not  surrender  and  carried  their 
fight  into  the  colony  itself  pleading  for  equality.   In  1785 
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the  YlVi^xnia,   statute  or  religious  liberty  v;as  paaced.  It  waa 
indeed  a  reniarkable  ctocurr.ent.  It  set  not  only  the  baGi3  for 
wliat  vma  really  meant  by  separation  of  church  and  state  in 
America,  but  also  defined  quite  clearly  the  meaning  of 
religious  liberty  and  the  liberty  of  conscience.  This  docu- 
ment said  that  "Almighty  God  created  the  mind  free."  The 
fra^ers  of  this  document  contended  that  all  attempts  to  in- 
fluence the  mind  by  temporal  punishment  tend  only  to  bec:et 
habits  of  hypocrisy  and  nieanness. 

The  writers  of  this  docur^ent  contended  with  all  the 
fervor  of  heart  that  any  law  or  any  State  that  would  coijipel 
a  Ean  to  furnish  contributions  of  money  for  the  propagation 
of  religious  opinions  in  which  he  disbelieves  was  sinful  and 
tyrannical.  This  document  prepared  the  way  to  say  to  America 
for  all  time  that  to  force  any  man  to  support  a  teacher  of 
any  other  religious  persuasion  other  than  his  own,  or  reli- 
gious schools  other  than  his  own,  was  depriving  him  of  a  most 
important  comfortable  liberty.  It  was  the  liberty  of  real 
conscience  that  enabled  a  man  to  give  his  contribution  to  the 
particular  church  and  pastor  whose  morals  he  would  raake  his 
pattern. 

The  document  continued  its  great  clarion  call  to  the 
freedom  of  human  conscience.  It  said  in  effect  that  a  man's 
civil  rights  did  never  depend  upon  our  religious  opinions. 
Consequently,  anything  which  tended  to  declare  a  citizen  of 
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the  country  as  unwortliy  ci'  public  confidence,  preferenco,  or 
office,  unless  he  prescribed  to  certain  principles,  deprived 
him  of  a  very  fundamental  right.   Such  a  condition  contended 
the  framers  of  the  Virginia  statute,  could  only  tend  to 
corrupt  the  very  principles  of  a  religion  that  a  rran  vjould 
perfect.   It  summed  up  its  conviction  i^ith  these  words : 


"No  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or 

7  support  any  house  of  worship.  Ho  nan  3hall  be 
enforced,  molested  or  hindered  in  his  body  or 

8  goods.  All  men  shall  be  free  to  profess  their 
faith,  A  man's  religious  opinion  shall  in  no 

9  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  effect  his  civil 
liberties." 


This  was  passed  In  October,  1735,  It  was  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  new  spirit  In  America. 

The  viSLV   had  last  eon:e  to  an  end.  The  problerjs  facing  the 
Colonies  was  first,  help  provide  some  kind  of  assurance, 
security  and  futixre  for  those  who  had  laid  dovm  their  blood 
with  such  sacrifice,  for  merchants  who  had  given  their  worldly 
goods,  for  financiers  who  had  given  their  money  and  could  not 
collect  on  the  Continental  paper,  for  women  who  sewed,  begged 
and  clothed,  for  others  who  stood,  some  with  great  enthusiasm 
and  others  with  little,  by  the  side  of  General  Washington* 
This  was  a  serious  problem.  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia  all  were  raising  their  voices  In  treraendous  howl 
and  declaration  for  lands  which  they  claimed  belonged  to  them. 
Aaerlca  was  being  split  into  little  segments  struggling  for 
plots  of  ground.  A  top  command  v;as  needed  and  It  v;as  needed 
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quickly.   Otherwise  the  varioua  Stateo  viould  be  in  posaession 
of  strips  of  land  several  hundred  miles  vjide  and  crossing  ovjr 
the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  The  only  hope 
therefore  ^vas  for  each  of  these  States  to  surrender  their 
claims  to  these  various  lands.  The  result  was  the  Northv^est 
Ordinance  of  1787.  This  Ordinance  v/as  to  have  tremendous 
r;.eanlnc  for  the  people  of  Connecticut  and  The  Western  Reserve. 
It  was  to  lay  the  foundation  for  them  of  the  lands  which  were 
ultimately  made  available  to  them  and  sold  to  them  through 
the  Ohio  Land  Coaipany  in  1795. 

It  vm3   indeed  a  remarl-^ble  Ordinance  of  freedom.   It 
brought  to  realization  the  injunction  of  Deuteronoray: 


'*Thou  Shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thy  heart 
13       and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 


The  Ordinance  became  the  agency  for  the  selection  of  the 
people  who  viere  ultlniately  to  settle  that  vast  land  in  the 
earliest  of  all  Ohio*  The  Ordinance  had  a  certain  influence 
and  bearing  upon  the  country  at  large  because  it  prepared 
the  way  in  later  years  for  making  the  great  northvjest  free 
soil  territory  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery  In  America.  It 
predicted,  according  to  Alfred  Matthev/s,  "the  overthrow  of 
slavery  in  America,  virtually  deciding  the  battle  before  the 
birth  of  the  soldiers  who  fdoght  It."  It  meant  other  things. 
It  meant  the  emphatic  exclusion  of  the  slaveholders.  Although 
those  of  us  who  look  on  the  past  now  must  perhaps  feel  that 
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it  ;;aij  not  a  quest ioii  of  r.iorallty  but  rather  a  question  of 
econonjics.  Slavery  vjas  in  their  way  and  was  siniply  bru3hod 
aside.  This  Ordinance  ir.eant  the  men  of  the  finest  moral 
stamina  of  the  country. 

why  and  how  did  these  mon   who  certainly  had  all  the  prob- 
lems that  they  needed  in  welding  together  the  Thirteen 
Colonics  which  they  posoossed  look  to  the  land  of  the  west, 
\^e   are  told  that  durini^  the  revolutionary  strujrgle  the  British 
established  a  printing  press  in  New  York  entitled  the  Rivinstor 
Royal  Gazette,  at  a  very  dark  and  storniy  period  of  that 
momentous  struggle •  There  was  a  very  large  number  of  paper 
scattered  by  design  that  gave  an  account  of  the  free  subsidy 
made  with  the  Empress  of  Russia  which  provided  that  a  large 
number  of  Russian  troops  should  be  furnished  the  British  for 
their  American  conquest. 

At  General  Washington's  table  it  became  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion,  "If  this  be  true  and  we  are  driven  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  what  then  is  to  be  done?"  said  one  of  the  men,  "v^e 
will  return  to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,"  The   same  was  carried 
to  the  soldiers  and  their  wives.  General  Washington  turned 
to  Colonel  Reed,  "If  we  are  overpowered  we  must  cross  the 
Allegheny  mountains," 

His  associates  were  officers  of  the  army  and  men  of 
other  callings.  They  were  identified  with  another  reriarkable 
group  of  men  known  as  the  New  England  clergy.  They  were 
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reniarl«2ible  because  cl3   a  z^^'^9  ^'^   -•-i'^  thoy  exorted  a  greater 
influence  in  the  shaping  of  tho   character  of  the  future 
Western  Reserve  and  S'^ve  direction  to  the  active  energies  of 
a  whole  people  more  than  any  ether  group  of  men, 

Hunian  rights,  personal  liberty,  obedionce  to  lavj,  influ- 
ence over  people,  was  to  stem  out  of  religious  convictions 
and  morality,  Tnose   men  v^-ere  not  politicians  and  thsy  did  not 
claim  to  be  statesmen.  They  connected  religion  and  patriotism, 
and  their  sermons  represented  the  cause  of  America  as  the  cause 


9     .  ,        1^ 

cf   heaven. 


The  land  was  of  no  value  without  lavi.     These  n:en  were 
seeking  homes  for  intelligent  and  cultivated  families.  Menasseii 


12  15 

Cutler  regarded  it  as  a  private  contract. 


It  vias  also  significant  in  another  way.  The  religious, 
moral  and  educational  fortress  that  for  a  previous  century  had 
been  growing  strong,  was  sldllfully  transferred  to  the  western 
enpire  by  an  organized  and  systematic  method  of  settlement. 

tiassachusetts  and  Virginia  formed  a  wedlock  and  Ohio 
was  their  first  bom.  The  V/estem  Reserve,  and  particularly 
Chio,  was  referred  to  as  a  broad  streak  of  sunshine  in  that 
dark  hour  of  poverty  at  the  close  of  a  great  struggle.  The 
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fourKiaticn  laid  wan  broad  enough  to  stand  up  under  the  fabric 
of  the  buildin£i  of  an  eninlre.   It  vvas  to  send  out  its  idcaa 
and  principles  in  that  mighty  transmission  from  sea  to  sea. 
It  v^'ent  from  yonder  beautiful  river  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 
Many  men  have  tried  to  ponder  the  meaning  of  this  docu- 
ment and  its  influence  on  Ohio.   It  is  v;hen  we  read  a  cotnraent 
from  the  Ohio  Institution  that  v;e  can  gather  the  meaning  of 
the  documents  that  were  responsible  for  the  spirit  which  was 
deeply  embedded  in  The  V/estem  Reserve.   isJho  were  the  men: 


"They  viere  generally  young  men  v^ho  had  been  little 
10       engaged  in  legislation,** 


They  did  not  and  could  not  take  a  very  wide  survey  of 
human  society.  They  realized  that  this  government  was  not  to 
be  like  some  machine  naised  after  a  model,  because  government 
after  all  Is  nothing  more  than  a  bundle  of  the  habits  of 
people  and  not  a  rigid  building-  It  Is  a  rule  of  action 
laid  down  by  some  supreme  pov^er  of  the  state  demanding  some 
things  and  forbidding  others.  Good  government  consists  not 
only  in  laying  down  good  rules,  but  In  constantly  practicing 


these  rules  until  good  habits  are  firmly  fixed,  Invariably 

20  l6 

adhered  to,  and  invarlJably  adhered  to  by  the  people. 


In  older  countries  mere  accident  and  expediency  for  the 
moment  or  dire  necessity  has  set  up  governments  and  given  them 
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40 
some  nov/  dlrectlor.s  which  time,  expei'ience  and  cuatom  have 
then  nade  permanent.  A  systoto  of  goveimment  is  not  like  a 
building  vihlch  ray  be  constructed  entirely  accordln-;^  to  a 
previous  plan.   It  must  be  improved  by  skill  and  care,  and 
rray  be  injured  by  neclect  or  even  destroyed  by  violence.   Many 
causes  have  power  over  the  hunian  mind  than  any  written  lavis. 

Tiius  it  came  to  be,  in  1792  in  response  to  nur.:erou3 
petitions,  that  Connecticut  set  aside  what  was  to  be  knovjn  as 
"The  Sufferers  Land."  The  i»esolution  offering  this  sale  of 
the  Reserve  accepting  the  half  million  acres,  passed  legisla- 
tion at  a  session  held  in  Hartford  in  May,  1795.  There  were 
forty-eight  purchasers  and  these  purchasers,  with  a  fe\i   others, 
formed  the  Connecticut  land  Company.  Unique  document  inleed 
it  was.  The  Western  Reserve  in  the  State  of  Ohio  was  founded 
because  the  individual  states  gave  up  their  claims,  legal  and 
fancied.  Sometimes,  weapons  supported  claims  for  immense 
slices  of  territory.  Allocations  were  made;  land  was  sold, 
and  companies  were  formed.  Jn   one  respect  it  was  business, 
the  buying  and  the  selling  of  the  land;  In  another  respect  it 
was  the  powerful  principle  and  conviction  of  faith,  philosophy 
and  a  way  of  life.   It  was  education  and  culture,  the  hopes 
and  the  dreams  of  men  which  were  to  be  woven  In  the  very  fabric 
of  these  new  lands,  their  cities  and  their  towns.  What  was  to 
ensue,  are  in  several  sentences  which  can  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  which  he  said  that  the  care  of 
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human  life  and  happiness  ani  not  tholi'  destruction  Is  the  firat 
and  only  legit iinate  object  of  ^ood  zovoinrnQnt .     This  v;a3  the 
hope  and  the  vision  of  Reverend  Ilenasseh  Cutler  and  his 
associates. 
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IV 

Moses  ClGveland  Cornea  To  The  ::outh  Of  Tho  Cujalioga 


Doopite  the  paBsare  of  the  Northweot  Ordinance,  there  v;aQ 
still  to  be  intermittent  striig^^loB  and  wars  between  the 
Colonies  and  tho  Indian  tribes*   It  v/a3  not  a  world  that  was 
to  know  peace.   True  peace  and  the  integration  of  all  the 
forces  which  were  to  make  up  America  were  still  to  come. 
General  George  Washington  had  sorved  his  tena  as  President  and 
had  retired  to  his  fai^  at  F-tount  Vernon.  In  a  few  years  he 
would  be  called  to  his  eternal  reward.  Ho  had  been  offered 
the  king;ship  and  he  had  refused.  He  had  not  been  offered  its 
price  that  Julius  Caesar  was  in  Shakespear's  play  and  his 
history,  but  he  had  been  offered  it  and  he  refused*  K©  re- 
jected it  because  he  saw  a  greater  vision  than  that  of  bein^ 
king  and  ruling  the  people  by  decree.  It  may  well  have  been 
that  the  ancient  Hebrew  experience  somehow  infiltrated  into 
tho  nind  of  'Washington  as  v/ell  as  into  the  mind  of  the  Anericar 
character,  when  the  people  came  to  Samuel  asking  for  a  king. 
At  first  he  refused,  but  then  at  the  insistence  of  their 
pressures  and  intrigue  he  finally  gave  them  this  historic 
retort; 


**Very  well,  I  shall  give  you  a  king  who  will 

23  rule  over  you,  but  reaember  he  will  be  your  master. 
Ho  v/ill  take  your  daughters  for  hio  sons  and  he 

24  will  take  your  sons  for  his  daughters.** 
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51 
Il9  will  own  your  land  and  he  will  control  your  nonoy   and, 
ulthourh  Scrlpturo  does   not  say  so,  ho  vfantod  to  say  to  thon 
ho  will  control  your  thou^^hts. 

As  v/e  stand  at  thii3  mo-iient  in  history,  the  history  of 
AjTiorlca  and  the  hictory  of  Turoi:^,  thr3  nase  of  tho  man  that 
comoo  beforo  us  is  Napoleon  in  the  year  1796.  No  one  could 
hav^s  bsen  neutral  about  'rapoloon.   Strong*  dominating  person- 
ality, and  groat  military  ,r^cnius  of  his  day,  his  was  a  violent 
career.  He  tread  almost  vrith  seven  league  bootc  to  overcome 
ai'^y  after  aray  until  it  seemed  he  could  not  be  defeated. 
Almost  all  Europe  was  at  war  with  him  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
Ee  had  heavy  eyebrows;  he  had  eyes  constantly  searching  in 
which  hie  personality  and  his  inner  troubles  always  seemed  to 
apealc.  No  one  who  had  ever  looked  at  Napoleon  and  tiiose  eyoa 
could  aver  dare  to  call  hin  ins ig^iif leant. 

Three  months  before  Moses  Cleveland  cane  with  hissurvey- 
in^   party  to  Conneaut  on  March  2,  179^ »  Napoleon  at  the  age 
of  tv/enty- seven  was  coininander  in  chief  of  the  army.  Ho  married 
Josephine  do  Beauharnals,  a  beautiful  Creole  woman  from  the 
West  Indies.  Her  husband  had  been  gillotlnod  in  179A  and  she 
sent  her  son  to  ask  Napoleon  for  his  sword.  Ke  fell  violently 
in  love  with  her.  At  the  tine,  Bonaparte  had  no  aoney  but  he 
intended  to  narry  her.  She  seemed  afraid  of  Napoleon  but 
apparently  was  carried  away  by  his  masterful  manner. 

Napoleon  arrived  at  Nice  in  March  of  1796.  In  a  few 
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weeks  he  wc2,s  nastcr  end   r^ovomor  of  Milan.  He  confescod  that 
hero  for  the  firat  tine  ho  had   the  vision  of   a  f^i^at  future 
for  hlsiself ,  a  greater  futu.ro  than  that  of  beln^  only  a  soldier 
"t^lien  I  see  an  empty  throne,"  he  said,  "I  feci  the  ur^o  to 
sit  do^m  on  it,"  At  this  time  he  discovGrod  that  he  wao  being 
betrayed  by  his  v/lfo  in  Paris  and  frora  Milan  he  v;rote  her  in 
his  alaoBt  unreadable  hanaiiriting  passionate  letters  full  of 
both  love  and  hate  for  his  wife,  Ultlr.ately  he  v;as  to  cone  to 
defeat  and  a  shameful  evA^     Victor  Kuso  said  that  God   was 
bored  with  hia,  Heine  believed  that  Napoleon  healed  a  sick 
nation  through  fire  and  sword.  He  Imew  no   lav/  but  his  own 
headstrong  will.  He  depended  on  fev/  counselors  but  his  own 
wicked  heart.  As  Europe  oamo  to  oxperionce  Napoleon  and  his 
hand,  new  history  and  old  history  were  in  the  making. 

In  Zurope  the  Hebrews  were  having  their  first  taste  of 
emancipation  as  a  result  of  the  revolution.   To  them  the 
revolution  was  to  be  the  most  important  influence  in  modem 
history.  It  would,  however,  take  time  before  they  would  feel 
its  full  effects  In  the  new  ilnerica.  For  the  first  time  in  a 
thousand  years  they  becanie  citizens  of  the  state  in  which  they 
lived.  It  completely  changed  their  economic  status  and  opened 
new  worlds  of  grandeur,  opportunity  and  education. 

In  1791  the  priviloses  of  emancipation  had  been  granted 
unto  the  Hebrews  of  France,  France  had  truly  become  for  them 
La  Patrio,  the  country,  Naturally,  it  was  a  world  of  blood 
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and  torror  for  many  nontha  and  for  somo  years.  Judiaszi, 
hov;cver,  eaox^god  from  the  strusslo  unscathed.   In  Holland  the 
allied  Torces  had  been  drlvon  out  and  V/illlaia  V  ot   tlie        \. 
House  of  Orange  had  been  rejectod.  But  Louis  XIV  with  his 
military  Institutiona  could  not  accomplish  v;hat  the  revolution 
had  achievQd, 

Despite  the  strange  military  figure  that  he  T'/as,  ho  had 
to  be  described  as  a  poiitive  and  boneflcial  Influonco  to  the 
Hebro'.rs  of  2urop9.  Froquently  he  was  simply  hostile,  and  a 
nu'jbcr  of  his  docrco^  seem  to  reflect  tho  scourge  of  an  anti- 
ecnite.  And  yet  he  had  a  very  important  consequence,  an 
influence  on  Hebrew  life  in  Europe,  Wbe2?ever  his  victorious 
legions  came,  writes  Dr.  3achar,  the  walla  of  the  ghetto  foil 
and  tho  J QMS   walked  forth  free  and  unafraid.  For  centuries 
aftervrards  the  (Jerjian  Jews  looked  upon  Napoleon  as  the  true 
father  of  their  eiaancipation.  The  ghettos  fell  in  Venice, 
in  Livomo,  and  even  in  Home  where  in  1775  the  benighted 
Pope  Piu3  VI  had  reduced  the  Jewish  cornmunlty  to  virtual  serf- 
dom. 

In  America  the  year  1796  \/a3  a  time  of  great  political 

bittomesa.  Tlie  iaaigrant  population  of  America  at  that  time 

19 
vta.^   only  five  percent  of  the  total  population. 
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In  A.iisrlca  trio  year  1796  was  ir.portant  for  another 
i*oacon.  It  markr3d  the  roar  when  tlie  oritich  garrisons  wcro 
actually  wlthdi^^rn  ivoiu   tho  United  Statos,   It  is-as  the  asrec- 
nont  after  the  revolution  that  tho  British  garrisons  vrould 
bo  vfithdra^.m.  Seven  military  and  fur  trading  posto  on  the 
American  side  of  tho  no^^   Cc.nadian  boundary  remained  in  Brltleh 
possession.  The  General  in  command  refused  in  August  17G3  to 
dlsGusa  arransesiento  to  turn  over  these  posts  with  an  emissary 
at  v/ashinGton.  On  the  8th  day  of  April,  170A,  tho  (io.j   before 
Geor^^e  III  ratified  tho  Tix^aty  of  Peace |^  hio  home  r:inl3tor 
^rote  the  Governor  or  Canada  that  the  post  would  not  be 
ovacuatod  because  tho  United  States  had  not  complied  with  even 
one  Article  of  the  Treaty.  After  delays  of  twelve  years  they 
were  finally  evacuated,  Fron  the  papers  of  the  ai^chlvec  it  is 
seen  that  the  unwilllnsness  to  abandon  the  fur  trade  end  tho 

Indians  of  the  JJorthwest  were  resi^nsible  for  retention  of  the 
posts. 

It  was  thirty-one  years  aince  the  Stamp  Act,  tv/enty  years 
since  the  Tlilrteen  Colonies  declared  to  a  candid  world  that 
they  were  and  of  ris^t  ought  to  bo  free  and  independent  states. 
In  this  year  of  which  wo  speak,  there  were  only  six  cities  in 
tho  United  States  with  a  population  of  8,000  or  over,  and 
their  combined  nuiabor  included  only  three  percent  of  the  total 
population.  Agriculture  was  tho  main  occupation  of  nine 
tenths  of  the  people.   Hlxcept  for  iron,  tho  vast  nincral 
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roGourccB  of  tho  countrj  \iovo   practiccll;-  untouched,  ViT.oat 
bread  was  lir::oly  an  upper  clacD  lu:airy;  Indian  corTi  ua^J  tho 
principal  food  crop  ulth  r^o  a  poor  socond.  The  houses  v;ere 
coccon  lo{;;  cabins  with  one  ov   V^ro  i--oona  and  a  cot  loft,   Tho 
xlclds  wor^  full  of  GtuTjpc,  and  traces  of  dead  trcos  ntronrled 
by  weeds  were  a  depressln^^  si^^-Jit  to  n:anj  travelers.   As  one 
ia  roslndod  of  such  a  description  of  the  averago  ^Isorican  plot 
of  land  in  the  vaar  1796,  one  almost  can  parallel  such  a  virion 
with  that  of  Eolshazzar  the  Sing;  in  tho  Boole  of  Daniel  who 
"fsav/  a  viBion  of  vatchors  corning  dovrn  fro.ni  heaven  and  hewing; 
down  all  tho  trees  and  leaving  only  the  stumps." 

Indeed,  it  mirht  be  said  that  all  ^\merica  was  a  stui-p 
that  had  'b^Qn   left,  out  of  the  groat  British  Eapiro.  Out  of 
it  liowover  was  to  grov;  new  branches,  new  leaves^  new  govei^- 
ment,  new  art,  literature,  and  science,  .liaerica  in  these  days 
inprossed  European  tourists  as  an  xincommonly  dirty  country, 
Even  in  larger  tovms  streets  were  oeldom  paved  and  never 
cleaned.  Refuse  deposited  in  the  docks,  and  windows  without 
wire  ocroeno,  made  houses  dofenseleaa  againot  the  swaras  of 
flies  and  otlier  winced  pesta  of  tho  sunmor  tico. 

In  tlae  oi£;hteenth  century,  hov/ever,  no  one  found  much  to 
adaire  in  America  in  the  works  of  aen.  Few  Americans  had  tho 
taste  or  leisure  to  appreciate  tlie  rusKQ<l  grandeur  of  their 
^c^QT^   shadowed  forests,  studded  with  sparklin,^  brooks,  and 
niajestic  trees  v/lth  branches  reaching  heavenvxard.  Idleness 
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w-a3  a  cardinal  cln.   If  ho  had  nothin3  qIzq   to   do,  ho 
'..•hlttlGd  barrol  run£:o  fro:::!   a  pine  stick  or  carving  nodolQ  of 
his  latoGt  ship.   New  Zn^l3,nd   housewives  spun,  \rQVo   crA 
tailored  thoir  woolen  garments  and  nade   cloth  for  nalo.   Din- 
til  lor  ion  in  tho  noa  ports  turned  acot  Indian  riolassoo  into 
thr,t  dreadfully  dan:;:orouo  bc-vora;^c,  How  England  rur..  V.'ooden 
v;aro  was  sado  by  snov/boujid  farnsro  for  oxport.  nails  vroro 
cut  and  heads  from  wroui^ht  Iron   rods  at  firosldo  forrea  and 
in  sono  parts  tho  re  v/ao  a  luxury  of  a  donostic  industry 
callod  choemakini^. 

This  was  AsQrioa,  in  the  year  1796.  The  purchace  had 
boon  negotiated  for  tho  land  of  Tho  \fostem  Reserve.  It  v;as 
a  noot  unusual  and  larrr©  real  estate  transaction.  A  oalo  of 
3^000,000  acres  was  conpletod  on  September  2,   1795  for  tho 
Scun  of  01,300,000,  or  a  llttlo  less  than  three  cents  an  aero. 
One  Eiust  understand  this  transaction  to  also  understand  the 
prejudices,  tho  reactions  of  one  group  against  another  ar:ons 
tho  early  settlers  of  the  Eoserve  which  were  neither  religious 
nor  political  but  strictly  econonlc. 

Seven  directors  wore  chosen  to  nanage  the  business  of 
the  Connecticut  Land  Company.  A  nan  by  the  nane  of  Oliver 
Pholps  was  tlie  heaviest  stocl^holder.  ilnothor  ono   was  Sanuel 
Mather,  Jr.  of  Berlin,  and  Moses  Cleveland  of  Canterbury. 
Tlio  directors  hold  the  neetinss  of  their  company  in  Hartford 
in  October.  ?'ogo6  Cleveland  himself  was  inado  general  agent 
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or  the  company  to  conduct  the  sur^/oyo  in  person,  Moaes 
Clovolancl  ^/ac  a  san  of  culture,  a  {p:*aduato  of  Yale,  and  a 
Ir/./yor  by  profosslon.  Ho  was  born  in  Canterbury,  V»'incllia.:i 
County,  in  1754,  and  diod  thero  In  1806.   They  nado  thoir 
\::xy   by  Oswego  and  Kia-^^ara  to  Buffalo*  At  Buffalo  the  curve y- 
In^^  party  mot  tlie  overland  contin^^ent  of  their  forco  that 
had  toon   entrusted  vrith  tho  brlnrinf^  on   of  thoir  horses  and 
cattlo,   Thoy  also  then  not  'flth  the  Seneca  and  Moha^.;Ix  Indiana 
toG^'t^iGi*  with  Josoph  Hrandt,  the  very  ono  'rjho  led  the  '..'yoning 
massacre »  As  thoy  wont  alon.3  tho  shore  adsirln-;;;  tho  blossoms 
and  tho  contours  of  tho  land,  they  reached  the  mouth  of  a 
little  creek  now  Imov/n  as  Conneaut,  and  here  they  landed 
first  on  tho  soil  of  The  Hecorvo,  marking  this  plot  of  c^o^^^ 

a3  the  Plyisouth  of  rne  Wo  stem  Pilgrims.  Here  they  arrived 

20 

on  the  Fourth  day  of  «Tuly,  1796. 

This  vanguard  of  the  amy  of  occupation  thus  arrived  on 
July  4  and  tho  point  of  their  arrival  %'ao  naned  Port  Independ- 
ence. In  the  spirit  of  tho  day,  they  proceeded  to  celebrate. 
They  fired  the  national  salute,  pledged  loyalty  to  each  other 
in  the  sparkling  liquid  from  the  lake, and  called  out  bleos- 
inns  on  tho  land.  Kaxxj   of  the  little  company  had  assisted 
in  v/rosting  fron  the  British  ^rasp.  It  la  doubtful,  however, 
if  any  of  these  man  conceived  the  possibilities  approaching 
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a  droe^.   that  tlr:o  v:J:^I  l.oldirv::  In  otoro  for  tlila  rcGion, 
stVotchinf-:  for  ono  hundixrd  tv/cnty  riloa  yoGt'^vard  fron  thair 
canpln.3  placo  Into  aii  ab?.olutQlj  vir.jlnal  v;ildernesG.   T*ro 
i^=tJoka  lator  Gloveland  left  Conneaut  in  cor/pany  with  a  select 
Tow  of  hio  staff  and  coasted  along  tl:^  oouthoastem  chore   of 
Lako  ^^^rio  until  he  cano  to  tho  mouth  of  a  river  \fhlch  he  took 
to  bo  the  Cuyaliosa,  He  ascended  Uiq   atrooji  for  sor.e  diatanco 
amid  many  enbarrasornonts  arising  from  tho  sand  bars  and  fallen 
troos  vhQtx   ho  dlacovcred  his  nista'ce  and  found  it  's^ras  a 
shallovT  strean  sjid  not  noted  on  his  nap.  This  perploxltj  and 
dolay  so  chacrlned  him  that  he  named  it  the  Chagrin,  and  thus 
^fe  n^ot  the  nano  of  a  little  villa.f^G  a  fei^  miles  outside  the 
City  of  CloTsland  and  ifhich  has  sinco  bccono  one  of  its 
suburb a* 

In  a  way,  tho  laying  out  of  a  city  and  the  establishr.ont 
of  a  city  at  the  r.outh  of  this  river,  Imo-v/n  as  the  CuyahoGa, 
was  an  act  of  creation.  It  was  in  a  vay  creatlo  ex  nihilio 
fron.  the  tension  and  tho  struggle  of  creating  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  Here  thoy  saw  the  viaions  that  were  to  brins 
both  freedom  and  alavery,  vrar  and  peace,  and  a  city  wao  born. 
It  >ra£3  even  more  than  that.  It  vmg  a  fam  seelclnc  to  become 
a  city.  It  ua3  a  atroot  acoklng  to  become  a  hi{>away.  It  v/aa 
discovered  without  boinr,  sou^t.  It  was  a  little  hone  busi- 
ness ooelcin^i  to  beconio  on  industry  and  a  ono-roon  school  house 
ono  day  destined  to  bccor.o  an  Inctitutlon, 
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Tnic  act  of  cor.inc  to  the  nouth  of  the  river  wac  a  ::lncl 
of  heralding  of  a  new  prophecy.  It  v;ould  00120  day  be  can 
marchlns  down  a  road  droa^nlns  of  Glory.  It  would  be  ro turning 
from  battlo  and  grino  on  another  day  and  knowing  that  there 
wae  no  glory  there ^  only  blood  and   tradition  itcelf.  It  would 
be  tho  lant  and  the  best  hope  of  men  turned  to  becorAnG  a 
£];reat  droasi,  the  wars  and  the  struBgle  and  the  gi  Irjo  and  the 
broken  and  the  siaimed.  There  would  appear  acroDE  the  pa^cs 
of  history  the  ehoer  ^ross  ntupldlty  of  men  v.i:iich  decrood 
that  there  '»fore  many  roads  from  which  there  could  be  no  return, 
It  was  th©  hi{r>h  cond   mishty;  it  was  the  humble  and  the  lovfly. 

It  was  KoBQB   Cleveland,  a  man  with  broad  faith  and  dark 
complexion  and  verj   coarse  features,  a  man  deccrlbed  by  Jud«^e 
Porter  as  belnc  of  ''elovenly  dress  and  very  vulgar  in  hie 
conversation  and  nanners,"  and  yet  one  xrho   v;as  able  and  crude 
in  his  negotiations  v;ith  the  Indians,  As  he  cane  here  he  put 
himself  In  Indian  dresc  and  with  his  swarthy  Gkln  looked  very 
much  like  an  Indian  chief  hiiaself.  He  ^ave  the  Indiana  plenty 
of  whiskey  and  kept  the  council  going  from  Tue-'Eday  until 
Friday  vvlth  Euch  fcarjtlnjp;:  and  drinklnf,  to  mellovr  their  atti- 
tude and  their  cloraands.   It  v;as  his  pacification  of  the 
Indians  in  irhicli  an  annuity  of  ^300   vras  pronieed  and  their 
present  fix>s  th.^  Connecticut  land  Company  of  ClSOO  which 
cleared  the  vray  for  the  settlonont  of  the  City  of  Cleveland. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  r.ad  :ind   tra';;ic  note,  altliourh  wo  c?,azo  nov;  on 
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hi3  atatuo  in  Public  Jquai^,  that  It  v;a3  not  dootincd  for 
hiSi  to  30O  the  great  city  that  would  cou.o  fron  that  little 
Ci^ca  on  tlis  nap  at  ConnQaut, 

Perhaps  in  a  -.ray  it  v/aa  because  those  coluisiiiets  v;oro 
not  called  to  ox'pond  their  stron^fTith,  that  thoy  wero  ahlo  to 
pull  this  flow  of  r*roat  ntrength  into  the  consoxnration  of 
chorichod  principles.  In  this  sonsc  perhaps  they  voro  orino 
irt^  to  roalization  tho  poetic  vision  of  Icalah  ^^'hen  tovrard 
the  end  of  his  career  he  hears  God  speak  to  him: 


**For  behold  I  crc-ato  now  heavono  and  a  nov/ 
10       Garth.  •  .  and  the  forsor  shall  not  be  r^moraborGd,'* 


Pei^iaps  the  fonnor  synbolised  by  V/yonlng  and  Valloy 
?ot^e  would  no  longer  be  renombered,  and  the  memory  of  those 
i/ould  bo  gone  and  a  now  covenant  would  become  the  basis  of 
their  life  In  The  v/oeter:!  Hoservo.  Lifo  would  not  only  bo 
exlstlnn.  Idfe  would  bo  oxporienclns  the  entiro  universe 
for  there  would  flow  into  his  land  atemmlnp;  fron  the  ancient 
covenant  ^ot   ancient  landa  and  storied  pomp,"  music,  arts 
and  culture,  the  face  BJxd.   the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  nan. 
For  Indeod  this  was  the  prophecy  of  T'oqoq  Cleveland,  a  hope 
that : 


''They  ohall  build  houses  and  inhabit  therit  they 
22       shall  plant  vineyards  and  eat  the  fruit  of  then.** 
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jufforln:-'  .\iid  •lOT^cj  In  Tlio  '.re atom  Heoei'vo 


ttrr. 


Ho  "broufilit  rr.G  forth  alao  Into  a  larcc^  placo; 

4  IIo  dolivf?red  r:^c^  bocauGO  he  dell^^itocl  In  me*.. 

For  I  have  kept  tho  wap  of  tho  Lord,   and 

5  have  not  "vrickGdly  departed  from  my  God," 

(Fsalin  iasl9»2l) 


V.'hat  storion  of  endurrinco,  tra'-^edy  and  suffer In^^  have 
been  wrltton  In  the  lives  of  tho  first  settlors  of  Tho  Hosorvcl 
It  %B   difficult  to  understand,  oven  nore  difficult  to  oxpor- 
lonco  alnoat  tv/o  conturlas  later.  Hor/over,  v/o  aro  grateful 
for  tho  rocords  that  havo  been  proocrved  hj   the  historical 
Gooietles  of  Tho  Westorn  Hosorve,  by  men  \fho   wroto  of  tholr 
exporiences*  In  the  recapturing^  of  tliose  mesorlea  they  hoped 
that  thsy  might  givo  to  tholr  ehlldron  a  way  of  lifo  to  help 
then  penetrate  dlffaraat  klndo  of  wlldomesa  tliat  would 
characterlzo  tho  lifo,  tho  country  and  tho  politics  of  their 
day. 

Only  those  who  have  road  and  written  this  Btory  can 

imderatand  what  thoso  son  endured,  Slbort  Hubbard  onco  nade 

tlio  remark  that  If  you  suffered,  thank  God  for  it  is  a  3uro 

sign  that  you  ^;ere  alivo,  7!iat  these  jaon  who  llvod  ho  re  and 

ponotratod  tho  wlldomoso  of  tho  Hoscrvo  vould  find  it 

difficult  to  accept  Lonr^felloi^m  lino  in  Tho  J,i.^ht  of  ?ho  ^tara 

*'::o  houso  of  cino  nay  think  it  is  to  bo  suffered. 
and  to   bo  strongs,*' 
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62 
I'oit  tho   Gtory  io  not  all  couplcto  darknod^n.     It   la  tho 

intorpls-y  oa    HC'/t^  ^^-^-'^  Ghadow  an  upon  tho   cojivaa  of  tiTO 

painter.     Tho   selcotion  of  pi^rncnt  and  color  that  Id   loud, 

branh  and  daring,   tho  hues  that  aro  quiot  and  ro.^tful   -^^rid 

r^Sbdncdt     The  history  of  Tho  V^oatox'ii  Heserve  lo  a  eofitlirious 

riovenent  of  moods,   colora  In  tho   souls  of  men,   a  struf^^lo 

a.^alnst  clorr^onts  and  aralnot  r^on* 

Hilton  in  the  Sixth  Dook  oT  Paradise  Lost  present 3    tho 

ar^yjz^nt^     Hotf  I!lchaol  arid  uabriol  vero  sent  forth  to  battle 

Catan  and  hio  An>3;ol.o,   and  he  start  a  off  with  these  linos  r.'hlch 

possibly  BxmB  up  hlotory  and  nan: 


There  10  a  cavo,  ho  says,  ^rithin  tho  Moutnt  of  God 
12  fast  by  hio  throno  v.tiero  licJ^t  and  darloioos  and 

perpetual  ground  lodge  and  dlalod/re  by  tons,    •    . 


How  nany  tlmea  did  cuch  moods  strike  the  men  v/ho  first  caize 

with  a  fow  faailios  and  soakod  tho  first  seed  in  tlio  r:round< 

Tea,   thoro  were  thoso  tir.os  ^,'hon,  liko  Job,   they  irould  bo 
do a tinod  to  conolaln; 


"My  skin  is  blac!:  upon  mo  and  my  bonca  aro  burned 
18  with  hoat*" 


?or  thooe  first  mon  of  Tlio  Reson-'o,   tho  bones  burned  with 
hoat.     It  v?a3  tho  continual  v;ar  vritli  elements  and  harsh  winds, 
savases  unlcind  and  hostilo,  death  and  siclnieao  and  dioeaso, 
starvation  and  lack  of  food*     No  v/ondor  that  they  cried  out 
at  their  corroifs. 

'I'y  harp  hao  turned  to  rnoumin^  and  niy  or^an  into 


»♦?< 


o3 


the  voico  o£  them   that  weep." 
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At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  Ohio  terri- 
toi*y  almost  a  whole  reclon  was  covered  by  a  dense  forest. 
These  were  forests  of  oak,  elm,  ash,  beech,  chestnut,  wild 
cherry,  sycamore,  and  many  others.  The  native  fruits  were 
the  cranberry  which  grew  in  the  marshes.   It  was  a  land  of 
wild  animals  drifting  through  forests,  darting  in  and  out, 
and  luring  many  a  hunter  to  his  death.   Deer  supplied  many  of 
the  settlers  with  meat;  wild  fowl,  partridges,  quail  and 
pigeons  were  abundant.   Eagles  and  turkey  buzzards  sweeped 
down  from  the  air  and  were  frequent  visitors. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  fishing  was  the  comrnon  resource 
for  the  settlers,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Erie. 
As  the  fish  started  up  the  rivers  at  spawning  time,  various 
devices  were  employed  to  capture  them.   The  fishermen  at 
night  with  a  lighted  torch  made  of  hickory  bark  in  one  hand 
and  a  fish  spear  in  the  other  waded  knee  deep  into  the  stream. 
As  the  fish  were  attracted  by  the  light  and  came  near  they 
were  struck  with  the  spear  and  drawn  out  of  the  water.  Some 
were  used  fresh  and  others  were  salted  and  kept  for  future 
supply. 

In  The  Western  Reserve  there  was  work,  hard  back  break- 
ing laborious  work.  All  this  we  must  remember  took  place  at 
a  time  when  the  cultured  men  and  women,  the  intellect  of 
America  were  meeting  in  the  drawing  rooms  and  the  salons  of 
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New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other  centers.   But  here 
the  buildings  were  boinv^  built  with  logs.   They  were  cut  and 
then  hewn  smooth.   Log  houses  were  covered  with  long  split 
oak  shingles  held  in  place  by  sroall  logs  or  poles  so  that  no 
nails  were  required.   In  different  parts  of  the  State  one  can 
now  see  the  results  of  the  seeds  that  had  been  sown. 

One  of  the  Joyful  things  of  rural  life  is  the  sight  of 
people  plucking  fruit,  and  this  can  be  seen  in  any  season  in 
the  country  of  The  ./estern  Reserve.   One  thinks  of  that 
scriptural  saying: 

"God  giveth  the  increase." 

In  the  fall  you  can  pass  the  apple  orchard  where  men  and 
boys  may  still  be  on  ladders  plucking  the  golden  crimson  fruit 
and  carefully  placing  it  in  boxes  and  placing  it  in  bags  hang- 
ing from  benches.   Kelley's  Island  not  far  from  Sandusky  manu- 
factures wine  and  here  in  this  region  one  can  see  not  only 
the  fields  of  golden  grain  and  majestic  forests,  grassy  hills 
dotted  with  herds,  but  he  can  also  see  the  clusters  of  the 
grapes  on  the  vine.   For  indeed  there  is  always  something 
magnificently  refreshing  about  a  vineyard.   Perhaps  both  in 
art  and  in  the  literature  of  the  Bible  it  looms  very  large 
because  the  redness  of  the  grape  represented  the  bleeding  soul 
of  man  and  frequently  the  prophets  alluded  to  Israel  as  a 
Vine  that  had  been  nurtured  by  the  Lord  in  suffering  and  in 
sorrow. 
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V/hat  these  experiences  actually  meant  can  only  be  gleaned 

by  the  words  of  the  men  themselves.   The  story  is  told  of  the 

adventure  of  Solomon  3v;eatland  In  Ashtabula  County.   Kenry 

Hovie  extracted  the  story  from  the  records  of  the  Historical 

-Society  In  18^6.   One  day  Solomon  Sweatland  embarked  In  a 

white  bark  canoe  and  went  along  the  shores  of  the  Lake  in 

search  of  deer,  his  favorite  sport.   He  had  risen  at  the 

first  break  of  dawn  hoping  to  complete  his  mission  and  be 

back  before  evening.   But  because  so  frequently  the  winds  of 

Lake  Erie  are  unpredictable,  it  suddenly  blew  into  a  gale. 

However,  Sweatland,  according  to  the  story,  was  not  one  to 

yield  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  turn  back.   The  deer 

that  he  was  chasing  was  a  vigorous  animal,  and  it  stoutly 

showed  Solomon  Sweatland  that  in  a  race  with  a  bark  canoe  and 

a  single  paddle  he  was  not  easily  outdone.  Sweatland  had 

covered  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore  and  was  not 

aware  of  the  "imminent  peril  of  his  situation."  Friends  and 

family  went  out  to  attempt  to  rescue  him.   They  made  stretches 

of  shore  for  some  hours  and  had  gone  a  distance  of  five  or 

six  miles,  and  when  they  met  a  sea  in  which  they  felt  it 

would  be  impossible  for  a  canoe  to  live,  they  abandoned  the 

search. 

The  canoe  drifted  and  bounced  upon  the  waves  of  Lake 

Erie  throughout  the  night  and  in  the  morning  he  reached  the 

Canadian  shores.  Henry  Howe  said  that  he  was  borne  onwards 
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over  the  dizzy  watoro  by  a  power  that  no  human  agency  could 
control.   The  sky  v/as  overcast  and  the  light  of  a  few  stars 
that  twinkled  rerriained  to  guide  his  path  over  dark  and 
troubled  waters.   Finally,  after  fighting  these  waves  for 
nearly  thirty  hours  he  reached  land  in  safety. 

The  year  1797  brought  James  Kingsbury  and  his  family  to 
Cleveland.   His  was  the  first  family  that  wintered  on  The 
Reserve.   The  surveyors  had  continued  from  Conneaut  and  re- 
moved their  equipment  and  their  stores  to  Cleveland,  vjhile 
the  family  of  Judge  Kingsbury  remained.   On  returning  from  a 
business  trip  he  became  ill  and  was  confined  to  his  bed  until 
the  setting  in  of  the  winter  in  upper  New  York  State.  As 
soon  as  he  was  able,  he  proceeded  as  far  as  Buffalo  where  he 
hired  an  Indian  guide  to  take  him  through  the  wilderness. 

At  Presque  Isle,  anticipating  the  wants  of  his  family, 
he  purchased  twenty  pounds  of  flour.   In  crossing  Elk  Creek 
on  Ice  he  disabled  his  horse  and  left  him  In  the  snow.   He 
put  his  flour  on  his  own  back  and  then  made  his  way  with 
terrible  fear  and  forboding  in  his  heart  concerning  the  fate 
of  his  family.   He  arrived  at  Lake  Conneaut,  and  Howe 
observes  that  he  more  than  knew  that  his  worst  fears  had 
become  real.   Stretched  on  a  cot  was  his  wife  who  had 
followed  him  through  all  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness  and 
now  reduced  by  famine,  was  at  the  last  stage  at  which  life 
could  be  supported.   Near  her  on  a  palate  were  the  remains 
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of  his  youngest  child  horn   In  his  absence  v/ho,  for  v;ant  of 
nourishment,  passed  aviay. 

It  was  said  that  Judge  Kingsbury,  in  order  to  supply  the 
wants  of  his  family,  was  under  the  necessity  of  transporting 
his  provisions  from  Cleveland  on  a  hand  sled  and  that  he 
himself  and  a  hired  man  drew  a  barrel  of  beef  the  whole  dis- 
tance at  a  single  load. 

In  1798  Rudolf us  Edwards  and  Nathaniel  Doan  with  their 
families  settled  in  Cleveland,   Mr,  Doan  was  ninety-two  days 
on  his  Journey  from  Chatham,  Connecticut.   In  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  and  in  the  fall  every  person  in  the  tov/n 
was  sick  with  either  fever  or  the  "Ague."  There  was  much 
suffering  and  want  of  food.  The  only  way  his  family  was 
supplied  for  two  months  or  more  was  through  the  exertions  of 
his  boy  who  dally  after  having  an  attack  of  Ague  himself, 
went  to  Judge  Kingsbury's  in  Newburg  five  miles  away,  got 
a  peck  of  corn,  mashed  It  In  a  hand  mill,  waited  until  a 
second  attack  of  the  Ague  was  over,  and  then  started  on  his 
return.   There  was  ^t  no  time  a  space  of  several  days  when 
he  was  not  too  111  to  make  the  trip,  during  which  turnips 
comprised  about  all  the  vegetables  the  family  had.   Destitute 
of  a  physician  and  with  a  few  medicines,  necessity  taught 
these  men  to  use  such  means  as  nature  had  placed  within  their 
reach.   For  calomel  they  substituted  pills  from  the  extract 
of  the  bark  of  the  butternut.   In  lieu  of  quinine,  used 
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dog;vood  and  cherry  bark. 

In  January,  1799  ^''^r.  Doan  moved  to  Dean's  comer  and 
for  fifteen  months  until  April,  1800,  Major  Carters  v;a3  the 
only  white  family  In  the  City  of  Cleveland.   Thus,  a  few 
daring  men  penetrated  the  Reserve.   It  was  a  land  of  definite 
and  precise  season.   It  was  a  land  of  Interesting  azure  skies 
covered  with  floating  cumulus  clouds.   It  was  a  land  of 
vibrant  and  definite  color.   It  was  as  if  the  Great  r-laster 
and  artist  of  all  tried  to  Impress  these  first  settlers 
through  the  shimmering  sunlight  on  the  brilliant  white  of  the 
snow  that  nothing  In  nature  casts  absolutely  black  shadows 
and  that  beyond  the  winter  was  to  come  the  energy,  the 
creative  process  of  men  and  women  who  would  work  and  develop 
a  land,  a  culture,  life  and  religion,  the  nature  of  the  Ohio 
Reserve  in  itself  would  prophesy  another  day. 

Thus,  finally  they  came.   They  stored  under  the  cover  of 
the  wagon  a  bed,  a  blanket,  chest,  a  chum,  a  few  dishes, 
a  quilt  and  feather  bed  and  a  trunk  full  of  old  clothing. 

Some  carried  the  family  Bible,   Watt's  Psalms  and  Hymns,  and 

21 
Webster's  spelling  book. 

The  father  of  these  first  settlers  with  a  long  walking 

stick  in  his  hand,  a  big  hat  with  flopping  brim,  would  walk 

beside  the  horse.  The  older  children  would  trudge  alongside 


21 

Hatcher,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  29 
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or  behind  the  wagon  ten  miles  a  day,  and  thus  they  arrived 
in  silence  and  hardened  sore  feet  in  front  of  the  creaking 
wagon . 

Thus  the  boundaries  of  The  Reserve  were  laid  out  into 
ten  counties  and  they  were  marked  with  posts  definite  and 
specific.   The  Reserve  was  to  begin  at  the  western  borders  of 
Pennsylvania  between  41  degrees  and  42  degrees  plus  tv/o 
minutes  north  latitude,  and  extend  westward  for  120  miles. 
The  land  was  laid  into  townships  five  miles  square.   The 
surveyors  completed  their  work  but  they  were  homesick  men. 
One  evening  in  late  September  as  Howe  was  surveying  lots  in 
Cleveland  township  he  was  sitting  under  a  tree  in  Cuyahoga 
forest  copying  his  field  notes.  Behind  these  few  first 
straggling  settlers,  one  or  two  remained  behind  the  first 
surveying  party  and  let  the  surveyors  go  on.  The  sum  total 
of  their  whole  experience,  an  experience  completely  unrelated 
to  the  life  and  the  circumstances  that  they  had  lived  before, 
was  one  word,  hardship,  suffering,  struggle. 

These  are  little  stories.  Perhaps  they  are  stories  of 
one  time  little  men,  but  they  were  great  experiences. 

In  the  Napoleon  room  of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical 
Society  is  a  portrait  of  Napoleon  at  Pontainbleu  painted  by 
Paul  De  La  Roche,  and  it  bears  the  date  March  3I,  l8l4,  the 
eve  of  his  abdication.  The  Emperor,  when  he  found  the 
triumphant  armies  of  the  allied  sovereigns  facing  him,  shut 
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70 
himself  up  In  his  chamber  where  he  continued  for  twelve  hours 
undisturbed,  and  from  which  he  Issued  his  resolve  to  resign 
his  Crown.   In  this  portrait  the  Emperor  is  seated  on  a  chair, 
over  the  elbow  of  which  the  right  arm  hangs.   The  left  hand 
rests  upon  the  knees  and  the  fingers  are  clenched.   They  almost 
speak  in  their  intensity  of  feeling  and  of  fierce  struggle, 
passing  through  the  mind  of  the  great  man,  overwhelmed  by  the 
hopelessness  of  his  position.  The  whole  figure  Is  eloquent 
of  the  story.  The  hat  lies  on  the  ground.  The  boots  are 
travel  soiled.  The  sword  lies  upon  a  table  by  his  side.  The 
curtain  behind  him  is  drawn,  and  they  tell  of  the  solitude 
to  which  he  has  returned.  Everything  Is  found  In  the  expressio|n 
of  his  countenance  and  tell  of  the  story  of  Intense  agony, 
the  agony  of  a  lofty  soul.   It  Is  painfully  Intense,  but  It 
Is  the  Intensity  of  8tez*n  resolution,  mingled  with  a  sorrow 
that  la  almost  superhuman.  The  eyes  are  weary  of  thought  and 
lack  of  rest.  But  the  fire  la  not  concealed.  His  powerful 
character,  says  a  description  of  the  portrait,  la  revealed  by 


the  compressed  lips.  Although  It  pictures  him  in  adversity 
when  all  hope  is  abandoned,  he  has  succumbed  to  fate.  There 
is  nothing  in  his  portrait  that  is  unbecoming  the  character 
of  a  great  soldier.  His  misfortunes  had  been  made  the  swords 
of  respect  as  well  as  sympathy.   It  is  an  elegant  comment  on 
historic  fact. 

There  is  nothing  so  eloquent  as  a  portrait  to  depict  any 
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one  individual  of  these  men  of  The  Western  Reserve.   The 
first  surveyors,  the  first  men  in  covered  wagons,  men  who 
dragged  sides  of  beefs  fx^om  Cleveland  and  Cont.eaut,  men  in 
canoes  hunting  deer  along  the  shore;  there  is  nothing  so 
magnificent  or  historic  similar  to  the  portrait  of  Napoleon 
on  the  eve  of  his  abdication,  and  yet  there  is  a  similarity 
between  the  events  in  The  Western  Reserve  and  this  portrait 
of  Napoleon,  What  the  art  critic  has  said  about  Napoleon's 
portrait,  historians  could  equally  say  about  these  first 
experiences  of  the  men  and  women  beginning  with  Moses 
Cleveland  and  his  surveying  party,  and  those  who  settled 
afterwards . 

Their  boots  indeed  were  traveled  and  well  soiled.   Their 
lives  were  the  lives  of  intense  and  fierce  struggle  against 
conditions  and  elements  which  they  had  never  dreamed  of  or 
heard.  Their  families  lived  in  hostility;  their  hours  were 
hours  of  solitude.  What  beauty  they  enjoyed  was  not  beauty  of 
art  and  literature  and  culture.  It  was  the  beauty  they  had 
to  appreciate  in  the  world  of  nature  about  them.  A  beauty 
that  had  its  moments  of  aggressive  hostility.  Their  joys 
were  mingled  with  sorrows.   Like  the  portrait  of  Napoleon, 
they  possessed  the  agonies  of  lofty,  hearty  souls,  but  within 
always  there  burned  the  intensity  of  stem  resolution. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  describes  how,  with  his  brother  one 
day  he  went  to  extract  a  crystal  from  a  rock.  They  struck 
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the  rock  with  a  hammer  and  at  last  they  saw  the  crystal.   When 
the  crystal  appeared  the  question  was  how  to  strike  the  rock 
as  to  extract  the  crystal.  The  rock  was  good  for  nothing. 
The  crystal  was  everything.  This  was  the  whole  question  of 
The  Western  Reserve  and  how  it  was  to  evolve.   Over  one 
million  acres  a  crystal  In  the  raldst  of  America,  how  to 
extract  It  was  the  question  In  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of 
the  men.  For  the  prophecy  was  there.   It  was  almost  as  If  the 
Hebrew  Impact  and  the  Hebrew  covenant  had  come  out  of  a 
distant  past. 

It  was  a  promise  that  God  would  cause  these  men  and 
women  to  ride  upon  the  "high  places  of  the  earth  and  feed  them 
with  the  Inheritance  of  Jacob,  thy  Father."  ^ese  men  and 
women  would  not  be  walking  alone.  They  could  not  "for  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  had  spoken  It."  We  would  have  to  learn 
here  in  The  Western  Reserve  that  the  pitiable  part  of  our 
Colonial  history  and  the  tragedies  of  men  would  be  the  best 
part  of  it  and  its  glory. 
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VI 

Dr.  Pelxotto  Comes  To  Wllloughby 
Chronology 
July  18,  1800  -  Dr.  Daniel  Levy  Modura  Pelxotto  was  born  at 

Amsterdam,  Holland. 
I8l6  -  Graduates  Columbia  University. 
I8l6  -  Entered  office  of  Dr.  David  Hosack,  physician 

to  George  Washington, 
1819  -  M.D.,  Columbia  University. 
1819  -  Goes  to  the  West  Indies  and  Caracas. 
1823  -  Returned  to  New  York. 
1825  -  1826  -  Editor  of  New  York  Medical  and  Physical 

Journal. 

Editor  of  Gregory's  Practice. 
1827  -  Position  of  City  Dispensary. 

Projector  and  organizer  of  Society  Assisting 

Widows  and  Orphans  of  medical  men. 
1836  -  Appointed  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Medicine  and  Obstetrics. 
1836  -  President  of  Wllloughby  Medical  College. 

Edited  True-American  on  behalf  of  General 

Jackson . 

Wrote  for  the  New  York  Mirror  under  N.  P. 

Willis. 
1843  -  Died  May  I3,  1843 . 
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A.   1799  -  1807 

Dr.  Daniel  Levy  Pelxotto  was  bom  In  the  City  of 
Amsterdam  on  July  18,  1799.   His  father  started  out  his  life 
and  career  as  a  merchant  and  later  became  a  chazan  and 
minister  of  the  Hebrew  faith.   He  arrived  in  Amsterdam  two 
years  previously  from  Dutch  Curacao.  Our  records  would  show 
that  his  father  was  born  in  Curacao  In  1767,  nine  years 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  that  he  was  installed 
as  a  master  mason  in  the  Curacao  Lodge  on  the  11th  day  of  the 
Hebrew  month  of  Ab  I807,  and  in  I808  was  Installed  on  the  24th 
of  October  in  the  New  York  Masonic  Order. 

Hia  father  later  became  representative  of  Grand  Lodge 
for  the  Spanish  Main  and  for  all  the  West  Indies.  He  was 
given  his  33rd  Degree  by  Nathaniel  De  La  Motta  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  The  Directory  of  New  York  of  1811-12  shows 
that  he  was  a  merchant  located  at  221  Bowery  Street. 

In  1824  he  delivered  his  first  Thanksgiving  oration  in 
the  English  language  at  Congregation  Shearith  Israel.  Our 
story  is  the  story  of  his  son  and  those  who  came  after  him, 
and  the  families  that  emerged  and  bore  the  name  of  Pelxotto. 
A  distinguished  family  of  Spanish  Jews  whose  origins  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  time  of  Torquemada's  Inquisition  in  Spain. 

Daniel  Levy  Modura  Pelxotto  was  to  become  a  physician, 
a  philosopher  and  educator,  a  teacher.  He  combined  rare  gifts, 
gifts  which  combine  both  the  spirit  of  the  old  and  the  new 
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world.  His  writing  and  his  thoughts  were  a  reflection  of 
both  the  Hebrew  and  American  tradition.  This  tradition  was 
to  breathe  in  every  part  of  him.  His  style  and  his  writing, 
his  use  of  image  and  metaphor,  is  the  language  of  the  Bible 
with  which  he  grew  up  and  which  played  a  very  important  and 
prominent  part  in  his  life.  He  arrived  in  New  York  City  at 
the  age  of  eight. 

Dr.  Peixotto's  life  and  work  bears  the  imprint  of  the 
events  In  the  world  of  history,  the  world  of  politics,  letters, 
philosophy,  medicine  and  disease.  What  was  this  world  into 
which  Daniel  Levy  Peixotto  was  born? 
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B.   Europe  of  l800 
The  Europe  of  1800  was  the  Europe  and  the  land  of 
Napoleon,  An  obscure  luan  had  become  a  ruler  and  an  Emperor. 
After  his  success  in  Italy,  Napoleon  was  king  of  a  French 
Empire  In  the  East  with  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land  as  a  nucleus. 
He  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  cut  the  very  important  cord 
that  connected  England  and  India  and  thus  reconquer  the  lost 
provinces  of  Prance.  His  directors  in  Prance  were  Jealous 
men.  They  were  small  mean,  hardly  equal  to  the  stature  and 
the  vision  of  a  Napoleon.  They  were  Jealous  of  a  popular 
hero.  The  very  men  who  had  helped  him  ascend  the  throne  now 
feared  the  very  power  they  had  created.  His  men  almost 
worshiped  him.  Thus,  his  friends  and  directors  gave  him  all 
the  rope  he  needed  with  which  to  hang  himself.  He  arrived 
at  Alexandria  in  June,  1798. 

If  we  can  imagine  his  first  days  at  Alexandria,  we  may 
well  imagine  that  he  took  the  time  to  stand  before  the  Great 
Pyramid  and  to  look  at  the  smooth  hard  stones  brought  there 
by  the  ancient  Israelites,  stones  made  smooth  by  thousands 
who  tried  to  climb  to  its  summit.  Perhaps  he  stood  there  and 
thought  over  the  tragic  fate  of  several  hundred  thousand 
slaves,  naked  in  the  sun  of  ancient  Egypt,  their  feet  in  the 

mud  pits  of  Goshen,  baking  the  bricks  with  Pharoah  and  seeking 

ft 

the  straw. 

Perhaps  he  heard  in  his  ears  the  ancient  cry  of  Moses 
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unto  Pharoah: 

"Thus  sayeth  the  Lord  God,  let  my  people  go 
that  they  may  serve  me," 

At  dusk  the  sun  touches  the  horizon  and  the  desert  is 
set  on  fire.   Five  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Pyramids  across  a 
green  and  pearl  valley  Is  the  main  channel  of  the  Nile  re- 
flecting all  the  scarlet  of  the  sky  at  dusk,  as  the  river 
rolls  on.   The  only  giver  of  life  in  a  reinless  land  as  it  was 
in  the  time  of  King  Kheops. 

Perhaps  we  can  ^^jD&sliye   also  that  Napoleon  sought  the 
answer  from  the  Sphinx  as  to  whether  he  might  achieve  victory 
and  whether  the  hand  of  fortune  would  indeed  be  upon  him. 

Half  roan  and  half  lion,  it  crouches  in  the  desert  as  it 

has  for  eighteen  to  twenty  centuries.  To  Napoleon  the  stone 

Sphinx  appeared  powerful  and  majestic.  The  Sphinx  was  first 

seen  by  Demetrius  in  the  year  205O  B.C.  A  stone  table  covered 

with  Egyptian  picture  writing  tells  the  story  of  the  building 

of  the  great  monument  three  thousand  years  before  the  birth 

of  Christ.  One  wonders  if  Napoleon  standing  before  the 

Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  visited 

them,  might  not  have  caught  a  spirit  and  a  message  out  of  an 

ancient  past.   One  wonders  from  that  moment  whether  Napoleon 

might  not  have  heard  these  words  in  his  ears: 

« 
"Ood  bringeth  Assyria  even  to  naught t 
He  maketh  a  device  of  the  people  of 
no  effect.  « 
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It  may  well  have  been  that  he  responded  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  past  emd  present.  For  there  is  a  persistent  news- 
paper tradition  that  after  capturing  Gaza  and  Jaffa  in  1799 
he  appealed  to  the  Hebrews  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  rally  to  the 
French  Standard,  promising  them  a  homeland  in  Palestine  when 
he  had  completely  conquered  it. 

If  such  an  appeal  had  actvially  been  nsade,  it  would  have 
been  a  spectacular  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews.  A 
new  world  conqueror  offering  the  ancient  homeland  to  the 
Hebrews  as  a  French  Protectorate. 

The  Hebrews  of  the  world  were  not  dazzled,  however,  and 
those  who  lived  in  Jerusalem  prayed  in  hope  that  no  strange 
sovereign  would  cross  over  the  threshold  of  the  Holy  City  and 
with  bare  hands  they  threw  up  mounds  of  earth  work  to  repel 
the  Invasion  of  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  Prance, 

Although  his  army  met  with  brilliant  success  in  Egypt, 
British  sea  power,  as  it  had  in  many  another  engagement, 
defeated  him.  Lord  Nelson  destroyed  the  French  fleet  at  the 
battle  of  the  Kile  in  1796.  Defeated,  he  crossed  the 
Mediterranean  in  a  small  sail  boat,  passed  between  the  ships 
of  the  British  fleet  which  were  seeking  him,  and  suddenly 
arrived  in  Paris. 

With  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  he  abolished  the  power 
of  the  Directory.  The  government  that  tried  to  crush  him 
ceased  to  exist.  The  little  corporal  from  Corsica  had  become 
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the  rule  of  Prance  and  of  Holland  as  well. 

One  year  before  the  birth  of  Dr.  Peixotto,  an  English 
poet  was  born  by  the  name  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  Alfred  Tenny- 
son, like  Daniel  Pelxotto,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  he 
wrote  four  lines  in  a  poem  called  Ullyses: 


"Yet  all  experience  Is  an  arch  when  through 

6  Gleams  an  untraveled  world 

whose  margin  fades 

7  Forever  and  ever  when  I  move." 


In  a  very  real  way  Daniel  Pelxotto •&  life  was  an  arch 
through  which  there  gleamed  a  whole  world  of  experience  from 
the  time  that  he  was  bom  in  Amsterdam  In  the  year  1799. 

Amsterdam  was  a  city  that  had  a  tradition  of  freedom. 
It  maintained  its  tradition  in  a  world  that  was  generally 
enslaved  by  the  lying  lips  of  bigotry,  the  pride  of  a  world's 
prejudices,  and  the  strife  of  lying  tongues.  The  City  of 
Amsterdam  was  the  city  of  Rabbi  Manasseh  Ban  Israel  who  con- 
vinced Oliver  Cromwell  in  1655  to  reopen  the  doors  of  England 
to  the  men  and  women  of  the  Hebrew  faith*  Holland  had 
entered  into  Kapoleon's  orbit.  The  Hebrews  of  Holland  con* 
sisted  of  50,000  Jews.  They  represented  a  thirty-ninth  part 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  country.  There  were  Hebrews 
of  Portuguese  extraction  and  others  of  German.  Pull  and 

equal  citizenship  was  still  to  be  achieved.  They  were  ex- 

« 

eluded  from  public  office,  but  this  did  not  trouble  them. 
They  were  prevented  from  Joining  trade  guilds  and  this  was  a 
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matter  of  great  Importance  because  this  was  a  natter  of  life 
and  bread. 

When  a  Hebrew  couple  went  to  register  their  wedding  they 
were  compelled  to  wait  until  Christians  had  been  attended  to, 
and  besides  to  pay  double  fees.  With  Napoleon's  ascension 
to  power  the  Hebrews  of  Holland  raised  their  voices  hoping 
for  their  admission  to  full  civil  rights.  Some  of  their  own 
faith  fought  against  their  own  emancipation.  They  lived  with 
a  fear  covering  their  lives  like  a  canopy  from  above,  that 
Judiasm  would  suffer  from  the  great  freedom.  The  Hebrew 
sense  of  liberty  in  Holland  had  to  combat  enemies  from  within 
and  enemies  from  without.  Thus  it  was  here  in  the  City  of 
Amsterdam  that  the  struggle  for  emancipation  was  carried  on 
by  the  Hebrews  who  lived  there.  It  was  a  struggle  between 
the  forces  of  emancipation  on  the  one  hand  and  those  who  were 
quite  content  to  remain  servants  of  the. ghetto  on  the  other. 

It  was  in  this  Amsterdam  that  Dr.  Daniel  Levy  Pelxotto 
was  bom  and  where  he  passed  the  first  few  years  of  his  life. 
One  cannot  question  as  one  reads  the  history  of  Europe  and  of 
Holland  that  young  as  he  was  when  the  family  moved,  the 
forces  and  the  atmosphere  of  Holland  and  of  Europe  had  an 
effect  upon  his  philosophy  and  his  dedication  to  America. 
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C.  America 

The  Pelxotto  family  came  to  America  In  1807  when  Dr. 
Daniel  Levy  Pelxotto  was  seven  years  of  age,  America  by  this 
time  had  already  knovm  and  felt  the  Influence  of  George  Wash- 
ington, Thomas  Jefferson,  and  John  Adams. 

Washington  had  already  retired  to  Mount  Vernon  to  oversee 
an  industrial  as  well  as  his  agricultural  estate.  Some  his- 
torians had  already  begun  to  appraise  his  character  and  his 
works.  Historians  have  said  that  his  superiority  lay  in  his 
character  and  not  in  his  talents*  There  were  those  who 
believed  that  he  had  the  power  of  inspiring  respect  and  trust 
but  not  the  gift  of  popularity.  Others  saw  him  as  a  man  who 
had  directness  but  not  adroitness.  To  many  he  appeared  as  a 
man  with  fortitude  rather  than  one  of  flexibility.  And  above 
all,  at  all  times  he  possessed  presence  of  dignity  which  la 
reflected  in  his  many  portraits. 

Washington  at  the  end  of  his  Presidency  in  these  years  of 
which  we  speak  was  like  a  weary  traveler  seeking  a  resting 
place,  a  staff  upon  which  to  lean  his  body.  Jefferson,  in  a 
private  letter  which  found  its  way  into  print,  referred  to 
a  "Samson  in  the  field,  and  Solomon  in  the  council  whose  head 
had  been  shorn  by  the  Delilah  England.  He  was  a  good  soldier 
and  he  faded  away  into  the  midst  of  history.  His  place  rested 
not  only  on  his  leadership  in  war  but  in  organizing  a  Federal 
government.  His  contribution  was  not  merely  due  to  his 
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Integrity  and  good  Judgment  but  also  to  his  courageous  stand 
for  peace.  The  America  to  which  the  Peixotto  family  came  in 
the  year  1807  was  one  that  had  Just  begun  to  appraise  the 
meaning  of  the  contribution  of  George  Washington  as  Father  of 
the  country  and  progenitor  of  a  nation. 

New  York  City  was  already  the  City  of  America,  or  at 
least  one  of  a  few.  The  medical  profession  was  already  hold- 
ing meetings  under  the  auspices  of  a  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  London  was  already 
beginning  to  become  very  much  concerned  that  the  New  York 
Medical  Fraternity  would  take  away  its  laurels  and  the  physi* 
clans  were  being  attacked  for  their  new  ideas.  On  a  street 
of  New  York  you  could  find  a  stone  on  which  would  be  an 
inscription  "blocks  and  chains  rented  for  horses,  4  cents.** 

A  few  years  before  the  Peixotto  family  arrived  In  New 
York, actually  only  four  years  before  the  birth  of  Daniel  Levy 
Peixotto  in  Holland,  a  surveyor  by  the  name  of  Moses  Cleveland 
was  listening  to  a  toast  by  an  Indian  Chief  at  Conneaut  where 
he  and  his  surveying  party  had  arrived  from  Connecticut. 

The  Indian  was  making  a  speech,  a  speech  strangely 

enough  about  religion.  He  was  uttering  a  prophecy.  This  is 

what  he  said  to  Moses  Cleveland! 

"You  want  people  make  a  good  parade  about 
religion,  you  say  you  have  a  great  book  of  laws 
and  rules  that  was  given  to  you  by  the  great  ser- 
vant, but  is  this  true?  Was  it  written  by  his 
own  hand  and  given  to  you?  No,  says  he,  it  was 
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written  by  your  o\m   people.  They  do  It  to  deceive 

1  you.  Their  whole  wishes  center  here,   (pointing 
to  his  pocket)  All  they  want  is  the  money.  He 

2  says  white  people  tell  thera  they  wish  to  come  and 
live  among  them  as  brothers  and  learn  them  agri- 

3  culture.  So  they  bring  on  implements  of  husbandry 
and  presents,  tell  them  good  stories  and  all  appears 

4  honest.  But  when  they  are  gone  all  appears  as  a 
dream.   Our  land  is  taken  from  us  and  still  we  don^t 

5  know  how  to  farm  it. 
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There  was  no  Hebrew  tradition  as  such  in  The  Western 
Reserve  at  this  time.  Dr.  Daniel  Levy  Peixotto  was  to  be 
the  first  Hebrew  to  come  to  The  Western  Reserve.  He  was  not 
to  arrive  here  until  I836.  But  at  the  time  that  he  was  a 
young  child  growing  up  in  the  City  of  New  York,  The  Western 
Reserve  Academy  was  established.  It  was  established  at 
Hudson,  Ohio  in  the  year  I803. 

Religious  groups,  some  of  them  strange  indeed,  all 
through  Ohio  were  springing  up  to  express  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  will  of  God.  For  the  first  settlers  who  came  to 
Ohio  looked  upon  Ohio  as  another  promised  land  and  they  hoped 
to  plant  and  to  find  here  another  Canaan. 
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D.   1801  -  1805 

In  the  election  of  1800,  Federalists  enjoyed  the  spec- 
tacle of  attacking  one  another.  A  majority  of  Republican 
electors  were  chosen.  No  one  of  them  dared  throw  away  a 
second  vote.   In  1800  Jefferson  was  tied  with  73  votes.  The 
Federalists  imported  Burr.  There  was  talk  of  protesting  an 
election  and  a  civil  war.   Jefferson  was  elected  President, 
however,  by  a  majority  of  only  two  states. 

In  l801  the  Federalists  went  out  of  power  in  every 
branch  of  government  except  the  Judiciary.  The  Federalists 
went  down  with  colors  flying*  Hie  events  of  1798-1800  proves 
that  the  Federalists  had  nothing  more  to  contribute  outside 
the  Judiciary.  Their  oligarchy  of  wealth  was  the  very  thing 
to  tide  over  a  nation  in  a  time  of  crisis.  It  was  insuffi- 
ciently broad,  as  a  permanent  we 11 -remembered  influence  of  a 
new  government. 

At  Williamsburg,  Virginia  there  stands  the  church  with 
the  longest  continuous  history  in  America.  The  pews  are 
clearly  marked  with  the  names  of  great  Americans  who  sat  and 
listened  there  to  Qod*s  thtindering  message*  George  Washington 
-  John  Tyler  -  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  guide  will  point  to  the 
balcony  at  the  rear  of  the  church.  With  a  wide  lifting  of 
an  eyebrow  and  an  offhand  flippant  comment  to  a  visitor,  she 
will  remark,  "Thomas  Jefferson.**  You  know  he  attended  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary.  It  was  the  custom  of  those 
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early  days  to  march  the  students  down  to  the  church  on  Sunday 

morning,  take  thera  Into  the  balcony,  and  lock  the  door  while 

they  listened  to  a  sermon  of  fire  and  vengeance  and  hell  for 

two  solid  hours.  It  Is  said  that  from  these  experiences 

Thomas  Jefferson  gained  his  fundamental  Ideas  of  religious 

liberty.   Would  It  were  so  simple.  Prom  that  pulpit  of  Brut on 

Parish  Church,  the  church  with  the  longest  continuous  history 

in  America,  were  Indeed  spoken  strong  the  words  of  American 

liberty.  How  many  times  did  one  hear  the  minister  of  that 

church  ask,  "David  thundered  at  Abner"?  How  often  did  their 

voices  cry  out  •  "this  thing  is  not  good  that  thou  hast  done." 

These,  however,  were  the  years  that  were  an  American 

dream.  Perhaps  centuries  later  those  who  will  describe  the 

religion  of  l^omas  Jefferson  in  terms  of  being  looked  in  the 

pew  of  a  Bruton  Parish  church  is  only  perpetuating  a  legend 

and  dream.  For  the  religion  of  Thomas  Jefferson  came  from 

something  deeper.  It  came  from  the  fact  that  there  were 

those  who  did  not  understand  his  dream  and  his  concern  with 

the  nature  of  man.  Foreigners  themselves  did  not  understand 

how  America  thought  of  its  own  dreams.  Henry  Adams,  in  his 

book.  The  Formative  Years,  describes  the  enthusiasm  of  the 

American  about  his  dream  in  the  year  1800.  To  a  foreign 

visitor,  an  American  will  say,  "look  at  my  wealth*  See  the 

« 
solid  D9ountains  of  salt  and  iron  and  lead  and  copper  and 

silver  and  gold.  See  these  magnificent  cities  scattered 
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broadcast  to  the  Pacific ♦  See  my   com  rustling,  waving  in  the 
summer  breeze  from  ocean  to  ocean  so  that  the  sun  itself  is 
not  high  enough  to  niark  where  the  distant  mountains  bow  to  my 
golden  seas.  Look  at  this  continent  of  mine,  spark  of  a 
creative  world,  overflowing  with  milk  for  her  hundred  million 
children.  See  how  she  glows  with  youth  and  love," 

But  the  foreigner  does  not  quite  see  the  dream  that  way. 
He  sees  dark  and  barren  country.  He  sees  a  country  that 
could  not  be  worse,  loading  a  wagon  with  goods  and  human  beings 
and  penetrating  into  the  west.  He  might  reply,  "Gold,  corn- 
field, nothing  of  the  sort.  I  see  nothing  but  tremendous 
waste  where  sickly  men  and  women  are  dying  from  homesickness 
or  are  scalped  by  savages.  Mountain  ranges  a  thousand  miles 
long  with  no  means  of  getting  to  them.  Swamps  and  forests 
choke  with  their  rot  and  ruin.  Ho  hope  for  better  for  a 
thousand  years.  Your  story  is  a  fraud.  .  .  • 

In  many  ways  Thomas  Jefferson  was  an  enigma.  He  possessed 
the  oulttire  of  a  gentleman.  He  had  the  breeding  of  those  who 
were  reared  in  Virginia  aristocracy.  Dignity  and  honor  were 
bred  into  his  very  marrow.  His  education  and  refinements, 
however,  were  "tried  and  tested  by  the  Lord,"  He  held  fer- 
vently to  a  belief  that  man  could  and  should  be  brought  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  estate.  He  was  one  who,  like  Solomon  of 
old,  had  been  given  a  perfect  heart  and  his  testimony  would 
never  be  "like  a  deceitful  village." 
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It  is  difficult  to  understand  completely  the  secret  of 
Jefferson's  power.  Thei*e  are  historians  who  believe  that  his 
power  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  appealed  to  and  expressed 
Americas  better  self.  These  historians  hold  to  a  conviction 
that  despite  his  conservatism  he  expressed  Americas  dream  of 
that  age.  He  expressed  her  idealism.  He  portrayed  her 
simplicity.  His  vigor  was  representative  of  her  youthful 
mind.  He  was  admired  because  a  hopeful  outlook  dominated  his 
courage  and  hia  administration  of  government.  He  was  not  a 
secularist,  as  we  conceive  of  secularism  today.  He  tried  to 
express  a  philosophy  that  the  time  had  come  and  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  "a  government  founded  not  on  the  fears  and  the 
follies  of  man  but  on  his  reason  and  the  predominance  of  his 
social  over  his  dissocial  passion.** 

It  was  sensitive  but  not  sentimental.  Birds  and  flowers 
were  things  that  he  loved  and  sought,  Mem  had  an  image  of 
individual  distinctiveness,  but  he  thought  of  him  as  being  a 
part  of  the  world  of  nature.  The  maple  branch  fascinated  his 
curious  mind  and  we  can  imagine  that  he  was  Intrigued  by 
the  tobacco  leaf.  A  cluster  of  grapes  on  a  vine,  and  the  elms 
which  formed  the  harbor  down  the  streets  of  Williamsburg,  He 
was  a  man  who  hated  the  sight  of  blood.  Dogs  were  a  useless 
race.  Perhaps  references  of  scripture  had  ingrained  an  atti- 
tude  within  him,  ''The  dogs  of  the  field  and  the  Jackals  of 
the  wilderness  were  symbols  perhaps  that  somehow  he  recalled 
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in  Isaiah."  He  believed  In   divinity  but  not  the  divine  right 
of  rulers.  He  tried  to  quiet  the  passions  of  the  Federalists, 
whose  temper  was  such  that  upon  his  ascension  to  office  that 
it  was  a  danger  to  both  administration  and  union.  He  turned 
to  them  appealingly.  He  said  on  the  occasion  of  his  inaugura- 
tion: 


"I  believe  this  on  the  contrary  the  strongest 

7  government  on  earth.   I  believe  it  is  the  only  one 
where  every  man  at  the  call  of  the  laws  would  fly 

8  with  the  standard  and  would  meet  invasions  of  the 
public  order  as  his  own  personal  concern.  Some- 

9  times  it  is  said  that  man  cannot  be  trusted  with 
the  government  of  themselves*  Can  he  then  be 

10  trusted  with  the  government  of  others,  or  have  we 
found  angels  in  the  forma  of  kings  to  govern  him. 
n       Let  history  answer  this  question!" 


These  few  sentences  from  this  address  of  Thoiaas  Jefferson 
recalls  the  experience  of  ancient  times  when  a  Daniel  was  told 
that  his  life  would  be  forfeited  if  he  dared  to  seek  the 
counsel  of  God  rather  than  the  counsel  of  the  king.  It  is 
perhaps  thus  that  Thoioas  Jefferson,  though  not  part  of  an 
organized  religion,  yearned  in  America  for  "a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth,  where  the  wolf  and  the  kid  would  feed,  together." 
For  he  believed  that  if  a  roan  could  not  be  tznisted  with  the 
government  of  themselves,  he  could  not  be  trusted  with  the 
government  of  others.  Meanwhile,  Indeed  in  this  year  of  1801, 

the  capital  was  being  planned  and  built  by  a  French  engineer, 

« 

Major  L* Enfant.  It  was  In  that  year  during  the  beginning  of 
Jeffersonian  democracy  that  Washington,  D.  C.  was  little  more 
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than  cleared  land.  One  wing  of  the  Capitol  had  at  last  been 
completed,  and  the  city  became  a  fitting  setting  for  the  new 
experience  of  lassez  falre.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  a  broad 
clearing  studded  with  stumps.   It  led  northward  to  the  simple 
and  dignified  executive  mansion  called  the  White  House, 
designed  by  James  Hoban  of  Dublin.  Around  that  spot  of 
ground  were  a  few  hundred  houses,  mostly  of  wood.  Two  miles 
to  the  west  was  Georgetown,  a  comfortable  little  college 
town  which  afforded  the  officials  an  agreeable  change  from 
each  other  and  a  ruling  society.  The  red  clay  soil  of 
Washington  became  fine  dust  in  dry  weather  and  liquid  cement 
in  rain.  Swarms  of  mosquitoa  spread  malaria  among  the  new- 
comers, and  innoculated  the  remainder  with  a  parasitic  atti- 
tude toward  life. 

Eventually  the  city  of  magnificent  distances  grew  up  to 
a  magnificent  plan,  but  until  after  the  Civil  War  it  was 
squalid  and  clumsy  compared  with  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and 
other  cities* 

Yet this  was  the  America  which  existed  at  the  time  that 
Dr.  Daniel  Peixotto  was  spending  the  early  years  of  his  child- 
hood in  Amsterdam  Holland,  for  at  that  very  moment  or  shortly 
thereafter  the  ruler  of  Europe^  Napoleon,  would  sell  a  state 
known  as  the  Louisiana  Territory  to  America* 

In  these  days  of  which  we  speak,  Dr*  Daniel  Peixotto 
was  a  small  child  in  Amsterdam,  hardly  aware  of  forces,  social 
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and  political,  that  wouia  effect  his  own  life  and  philosophy. 
Signs  of  industry  were  beginning  in  America  on  the  eastern 
coast,  A  roan  by  the  name  of  Ely  Terry  about  the  year  1800, 
a  Connecticut  Yankee,  began  to  make  wooden  clocks,  and  this 
was  the  beginning  of  the  greatest  clock  manufactury  in  the 
world.  About  the  same  time  another  Yankee  from  Massachusetts 
by  the  name  of  Asa  Whlttemore  invented  a  machine  to  make 
cards  for  carding  wool  which  "operated  as  if  it  had  a  soul." 

Ten  years  earlier  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jacob  Perkins  of 
Newbury  Port  invented  a  machine  capable  of  cutting  and  turning 
out  about  two  hundred  thousand  nails  a  day  and  then  invented 
a  process  for  transfezring  engraving  from  a  very  small  steel 
cylinder  to  copper  which  revolutionized  the  printing  of  cotton. 
It  was  about  this  time  in  the  year  1800  that  Jefferson  be- 
lieved his  task  in  the  world  was  to  establish  a  democratic 
republic  with  the  sciences  in  the  intellectual  field;  and 
physical,  moral  advancement  keeping  pace  with  them. 

In  America,  meanwhile,  Jefferson  believe  in  a  central 

government  at  Washington,  and  should  be  one  that  should  not 

be  permitted  to  indulge  in  the  miserable  ambitions  that  had 

ssLde  the  old  world  a  hell,  and  had  frustrated  the  hopes  of 

humanity*  He  looked  upon  the  people  who  worked  with  their 

hands  in  this  light: 

"Those  who  labor  in  the  earth  are  the  chosen 
people  of  Ood  if  ever  he  had  a  chosen  people, 
whose  breath  he  had  made  his  peculiar  department 
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for  substantial  and  genuine  virtues." 

Europe  was  indeed  in  a  constant  state  of  upheaval  and 
America  was  effected  by  it.  Within  three  months  after  he 
cauie  Into  office,  Jefferson  found  himself  at  v.'ar  v/ith  a  nation 
along  the  coast  of  Africa  and  found  that  he  had  to  use  the 
very  ships  whose  construction  he  had  opposed,  Morocco, 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  as  well  as  Tripoli,  prayed  upon  American 
scooners  and  brigs  that  passed  the  Pillar  of  Hercules. 

Washington  was  forced  to  follow  the  European  precedent 
and  pay  tribute.   In  ten  years  the  United  States  paid  almost 
tx-io  million  dollars  in  tribute  to  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli. 

When  he  was  discontented  with  this  annual  tribute  he 
repudiated  his  treaty  7;lth  the  United  States,  and  hostilities 
broke  out  between  the  United  States  and  Tunis.  The  American 
llavy  four  thousand  miles  from  Its  base,  and  starved  by 
niggardly  Congress,  operated  under  the  most  difficult  condi- 
tions. As  a  result  of  this  conflict,  American  merchant  ships 
were  able  to  go  their  way  unmolested, although  the  final  treaty 
was  not  concluded  until  I8I5  when  Algiers  vms  forced  to 
respect  the  American  flag. 

In  the  Europe  where  Daniel  Pelxotto  spent  his  childhood 
one  could  well  apply  the  verse  of  the  Psalmist: 

"Therefore  will  we  not  fear  though  the  earth 


23       be  removed  and  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the 
seas." 


24 
25 


But  Europe,  and  the  nations  of  Europe  and  free  countries 
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lived  In  fear  and  their  earth  was  Insecure,  and  the  waters 
of  the  seas  of  Europe  were  troubled  waters t 


"■Rie  waters  ever  roared  betroubled  and  the 
3       mountains  shake  with  the  swelling  thereof," 
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Somehow  these  events  and  this  Europe  were  ultimately  to 
effect  the  world's  view  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  character  of  Dr.  Daniel  Pelxotto.  It  was  also  at  this  time 
and  moment  that  Alexander  Hamilton  In  a  grove  at  the  Palisades 
along  the  Hudson  fought  a  duel  with  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Aaron  Burr.  He  had  a  wife  and  seven  children  dependent  upon 
him  and  yet  he  entered  Into  it,  believing  that  It  would  be 
murder  to  kill  an  adversary  In  a  duel.  Hamilton  went  to  his 
doom,  resolved  to  prove  his  courage  and  yet  not  to  kill,  to 
reserve  and  throw  away  his  first  fire  with  a  hope  that  Burr 
would  miss  and  thus  be  satisfied* 

We  mention  here  only  this  one  incident  because  years 
later  in  1829  ^*   Daniel  Pelxotto  was  to  recommend  going  out 
into  the  country  and  establishing  a  school  that  would  combine 
the  learning  of  Hebrew  scripture,  the  teaching  of  Hebrew 
scripture  and  secular  knowledge.  This  he  said  in  an  address 
before  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Orphans  and 
Indigent  Israelites  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Dr.  Pelxotto 's 
life  was  to  touch  The  Western  Reserve  at  different  points; 
Cleveland,  (»ilo;  Hudson,  Ohio;  Wllloughby.  We  find  that  In 
the  year  1799#  one  year  before  Dr.  Peixotto»8  birth,  a  man 
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by  the  name  of  David  Hudson  was  enduring  undue  hardships 
trying  to  rind  hie  way  and  penetrate  the  wildemeas.  During 
his  passage  from  New  York  to  Cleveland  three  times  he  and 
his  companions  narrowly  escaped  drowning  by  reason  of  the 
darkness  of  the  night  or  the  violence  of  the  wind.  After 
completing  his  survey  he  returned  to  New  York  and  brought  his 
family,  his  wife  and  six  children.  He  described  his  family 
Bleeping  on  the  groiind,  deeply  disturbed,  terrified.  Here  he 
describes  all  he  held  so  dear  in  life,  about  to  embark  on  em 
expedition  with  the  chances  for  their  survival  small  indeed. 
He  felt  an  immense  responsibility  upon  his  shoulders,  so  he 
said  that. 


"after  presenting  ngr  case  before  Israelis  God  in 
13       committing  all  to  his  care,  X  cheerfully  launched 


out  the  next  morning  upon  the  great  deep,"  ^^ 
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Henry  Howe,  Historical  RecollectioiB  of  Ohio,  Volume  3, 
25        Chap.  X,  3-12. 
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VII 
Dr.  Daniel  Levy  Itodura  Pelxotto  (Cont.) 
A.  1819  -  1825 


In  the  year  I819  Pr,  Daniel  Levy  Modura  Peixotto  gradu- 
ated from  Columbia  Medical  College.  Of  Hebrew  Dutch  Spanish 
descent,  son  of  a  merchant  -  Canter-Rabbi  •  he  came  to  his 
profession  at  a  time  in  America  and  world  history  when  new 
streams  of  thought  in  science,  politics  and  religion  were 
being  brought  to  their  birth  on  the  anvil  of  experimentation 
and  discovery. 

The  year  I815  was  thought  of  as  the  turning  point  in  the 

history  of  Europe,  It  was  approximately  that  year  that  the 

young  Peixotto  entered  Columbia  College  and  heard  his  first 

lecture  on  Materia  Kedica  from  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 

day.  A  physician,  one  Dr.  David  Hosack,  botanist,  historian, 

writer,  personal  physician  to  Oeneral  George  Washington,  was 

the  proctor  of  the  yotung  Spanish  Hebrew  Peixotto.  In  a 

lecture  delivered  before  the  Vllloxi^by  Medical  School  in 

1837#  I>r.  Peixotto  describes  his  proctor  in  these  words  1 

"With  the  first  men  in  Europe  and  in  this  coun- 
try he  held  an  uninterrupted  correspondence.** 

The  Royal  Society  of  London  and  of  Edinburgh  and  many 
other  institutions  enrolled  his  name  among  their  honorary 

members. 
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As  a  teacher  of  iriedicin3>  Dr.  Hosacic  Is  described  as  one 
who  enjoyed  the  singular  nerit  of  expanding  his  ox-rn  vlev^a  as 
well  as  those  of  others  in  the  most  clear  and  impress Ive 
language.  His  style  was  ever  spirited,  his  manner  eloquent, 
his  views  liberal.  The  principles  of  practice  which  he 
inculcated  were  plainly  stated  and  generally  correct.   "He 
was  successful  beyond  all  other  teachers  of  his  time,  infusing 
a  spirit  of  scientific  emulation  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
-  and  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Rush,  it  may  be  doubted  if 
there  ever  has  appeared  in  America  a  more  truely  eloquent 
expounder  of  medicine." 

The  influences which  were  the  potter ♦s  clay  in  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  molding  of  I^miel  Peixotto*s  mind 
and  speech  were  many  and  varied.  They  were  seen  and  unseen 
literary,  artistic  and  spiritual.  The  atmosphere  and  spirit 
of  the  whole  world  blew  through  the  windows  of  his  soul.  This 
was  a  time  when  America  had  turned  its  back  upon  Europe. 
Europe,  with  the  Peace  of  Vienna,  was  concerned  with  the  pro- 
blems which  had  little  Interest  Indeed  for  America,  or  so  its 
leaders  thought.  A  national  union  had  been  achieved  here, 
and  a  certain  balance  between  liberty  and  order  had  been 
created,  and  the  virgin  continent  was  awaiting  the  plough. 

In  I8l7#  two  years  before  Pelxotto  received  his  M.D. 

a 

from  Columbia,  James  Monroe,  legitimate  heir  of  the  Virginia 
dynasty,  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  unopposed.   In  l821  he 
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obtained  every  electorate  vote  but  one.  Historians  have  des- 
cribed his  period  as  "the  era  of  good  feelings."  What  better 
age  than  the  supreme  "age  of  confidence"  to  begin  a  career  in 
the  practice  of  medicine. 

The  Northwest  was  rapidly  expanding  in  population,  and 
Influence,  and  was  acquiring  new  wealth  and  aspirations. 

The  year  I819,  despite  the  era  of  good  feelings,  was  the 
year  of  the  western  panic.  Com  sold  for  34  cents  a  pound, 
and  planters  paid  $150  per  acre  for  land  in  the  black  belt 
of  Alabama.  As  land  was  being  bought  and  distributed,  pre- 
cisely what  occurred  in  the  Civil  War  and  the  World  war  took 
place.  There  was  a  piling  up,  says  the  historian  Commager,^ 
in  a  "gigantic  top  which  could  be  kept  whirling  for  some  time 
by  the  push  of  speculation,  but  certain  in  the  end  to  topple 
by  its  own  weight." 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  second  to  none  in  its 
own  mad  scramble  for  wealth.  Its  branches  accepted  no  bills 
but  its  own.  The  result  was  inevitable.  There  followed  the 
panic  of  1819.  Senator  Bentor  of  Missouri  was  echoing  the 
hurt  cry  of  many.  He  describes  cities  in  the  Jaws  of  the 
monster  -  a  lump  of  butter  in  the  mouth  of  a  dog  -  one  gulp, 
one  swallow  and  all  is  gone. 

In  October  I819  a  bill  admitting  Missouri  as  a  State  came 
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before  the  House  of  Representatives.  To  the  surprise  of 
southern  Congressman  James  Tallrnadge  of  New  Yorl:,  it  offered 
an  amendment  prohibiting  the  further  Introduction  of  slaves 
Into  Missouri  and  requiring  all  children  born  of  slave  parents 
to  become  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  The  Bill  passed 
the  House  an6   was  lost  in  the  Senate. 

This  was  the  age  of  Charles  Iamb  In  England.  Charles 
Iamb  had  published  his  Essays  of  Ella  in  1822.  Hie  Essays 
were  noted  well  by  the  critics  of  the  day.  Every  phrase 
reflected  ease  in  personal  style,  int innate,  personal  and  soul 
searching.  No  one  could  succeed  in  analysing  or  disentangling 
this  charm.  For  one  reader  it  lay  in  the  quaint  bookist 
flavor  derived  from  Lamb's  wide  reading  in  17th  Century 
literature.  For  another  it  rested  in  the  view  of  sensibility 
at  once  delicate  and  tender.  For  another,  it  was  to  be  dis- 
covered in  lamb's  own  irrepressible  humor.  One  senses  the 
mood  of  the  age  in  the  sentences  of  his  Essay,  "Two  Paces  Of 
Men"  in  which  he  begins  with  a  terrible  declaration: 
"^e  men  who  borrow  and  the  men  v;ho  lend." 
Of  lenders,  he  comments: 


"The  latter  one  bom  degraded  -  he  shall 
21  serve  his  brethren.   (Genesis  9:26)" 


He  describes  lenders  as  lean  and  suspicious ^  and  borrowers  as 
open,  trusting  and  generous.  These  words  were  indeed  pro- 
phetically written  in  England  and  published  in  1822,  only 
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several  years  aftei*  tho  rinancial  panic  of  America  In  I3l9. 
It  was  in  such  an  age  that  Daniel  Levy  Peixotto  received  a 
diploma  from  Columbia  College, 

At  this  tinie  Lord  Byron  was  spending  his  time  in  Italy 
in  the  company  of  Countess  Guicalll,  a  young  Italian  girl 
with  an  aged  husband.  Here  at  Revena  in  Italy  he  was  writing 
his  Don  Juan,  destined  to  be  his  greatest  poem.  This  v/as  the 
man  who  died  as  he  had  lived,  and  written  in  a  way  that  stirrec 
the  feelings  and  fired  the  Iroaglnation  of  Europe.   In  a  sense, 
his  readers  aaid,  Byron  courted  rivalry  with  Napoleon  in  the 
rotnsmtic  age  when  giants  walked  the  earth.  His  poetry  re- 
flected his  feelings  of  the  Bible  and  its  author. 

"And  there  were  giants  in  the  earth,  ... 
and  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence." 
(Genesis  6:^,11) 

But  Byron  was  a  man  disillusioned  with  European  politics 
and  the  society  of  his  day.  While  other  poets  were  among  the 
clouds,  or  at  least  among  the  mountains,  Byron  Icept  his 
station  in  the  world  and  wrote  in  Bon  Juan  a  great  epoch  of 
modem  life.  Several  years  later  in  1825  when  Dr.  Daniel  Levy 
Modura  Pelxotto  was  editor  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 
a  paper  was  presented  before  the  Society  of  Medicine  describ- 
ing the  result  of  the  autopsy  performed  at  his  death.  The 
paper  described  a  ^yron  whose  body  and  cranial  bones  were 
those  of  a  man  —  80  years  old! 

"There  are  those  vjhose  spirit  grows  cold  and 
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these  who  In  youth  are  old.  .  ." 

A  15th  Century  French  tapestry  now  hanging  in  the  Cleve- 
land Museum  of  Art  has  a  line  woven  Into  It  of  tapestry  - 

*Here  one  sees  the  example  full  well.  Those  who 
^       are  completely  happy  have  death  In  their  hearts. 
Let  the  young  heed  this  warning.** 

Like  Byron,  Dr.  Pelxotto  would  die  young  In  the  full 
bloom  of  life,  but  unlike  Byron  he  never  had  death  in  his 
heart . 

The  year  I83I  was  an  Important  one  in  the  history  of 
medicine.  Indeed,  in  all  of  science.  It  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  Charles  Darwin »a  (I809-I882)  tjTavela  which  ultimately 
led  to  his  "Origin  of  Species."  Soon  after  his  graduation 
from  Cambridge  Charles  Darwin  sailed  as  a  naturalist  with  a 
British  surveying  expedition  on  the  Beagle  which  led  him  to 
a  world  wide  study  of  plant  and  animal  life  (I83I-I836).  I83I 
was  the  fourth  year  In  the  childhood  of  Sir  Joseph  Lister 
{1827-1912 ),  founder  of  antiseptic  surgery.  Based  upon 
Pasteur's  discovery*  that  fermentation  was  due  to  the  bacteria, 
Joseph  Lister  took  the  next  step  In  his  discovery  that  infec- 
tion was  due  to  the  presence  of  these  same  bacteria.  At  first 
he  used  various  forms  of  carbolic  acid  sprays  to  seal  wounds. 
Later  he  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  Infections  were 

carried  by  the  Instruments  as  well  as  the  hands  of  the 

* 
attendants. 

In  IQ32  an  engineer  by  the  name  of  Ferdinand  Maria 
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Viscount  De  Lessep3  (l305-l894),  while  serving  as  Counsel  at 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  read  a  memorandum  of  ITapoleon  expres  Jing 
the  hope  for  building  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
He  expressed  a  hope  that  such  a  canal  might  draw  together 
the  people  of  the  East  and  the  West. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  there  was  bom  in  Austria 
Gregory  Johann  Mendel,  discoverer  of  the  laws  of  hereditary 
Cl822~l88^).  A  monk  in  the  Austrian  monastery  of  Brunn,  he 
carried  on  his  experiments  in  the  monastery  garden  without 
either  the  help  or  notice  from  the  scientists  of  his  day. 

When  Gregory  Mendel  vms  learning  his  catocumens  from  the 
Austrian  teachers,  an  American  by  the  name  of  Cyrus  H. 
McCormlck  invented  a  reaping  machine.  Until  the  invention  of 
the  reaper,  with  a  hand  sickle,  a  good  hand  reaper  could 
harvest  an  acre  In  a  day.  And  after  the  forty  days  required 
for  harvesting  a  portion  of  the  crop.  It  was  usually  not  worth 
Its  reaping*  McCormick  devised  a  machine  which  consisted  of 
a  cutter  bar  with  triangular  knives  which  slid  backward  and 
forward.  A  divider  separated  the  grain  from  the  wheat  left 
standing. 

This  was  Daniel  Levy  Hodura  Pelxotto's  world.  Into  which 
he  came  and  In  which  he  grew  and  whose  thoughts  and  Ideas 
touched  and  effected  his  life.  From  some  of  these  men  he 
absorbed  the  new  concepts  of  motion,  matter  and  being.  He 
sensed  perhaps  more  than  others  that  the  art  of  knowledge  was 
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divinely  slvun  and  ordained.   Inspired  and  c'edlcated  men  that 

would  cross  the  horizon  of  hia  time  viould  be  men  who  would 

be  unafraid,  inquiring  into  the  mysteries  of  the  nsatter  of 

the  earth>  the  universe  and  the  soul. 

His  medical  practice  reflects  this  search.  His  writings 

reflect  not  alone  the  powers  of  an  intellect  but  one  v;ho 

walked  with  God. 

"Only  the  Lord  give  theo  understanding  and 
give  thee  charge  concerning  Israel.  .  •  ." 

The  writings,  papers  and  lectures  of  Dr.  Peixotto  reflect 
the  spirit  which  synthesized  his  faith  with  the  culture  of 
America.  To  be  a  man  of  culture  and  to  achieve  did  not 
deinand  that  one  surrender  either  his  faith  or  deny  his  God, 

In  18^2  a  Bavarian  Jew  by  the  name  of  Abraham  Kohn  began 

his  Journey  to  North  America,  and  peddled  hia  wares  among  the 

farmers  of  New  England.  He  kept  a  Journal  in  which  he  rued 

the  dark  day  that  "he  turned  hia  back  on  Bavaria." 

"Oh  youth  of  Bavaria,**  he  writes,  "if  you  long 
for  freedom,  beware,  for  you  shall  rue  the  day  that 
you  embarked  for  a  country  and  a  light  far  different. 
This  land  of  the  harsh  cold  and  great  masses  of 
snow  and  people  who  are  credulous,  filled  with 
silly  pride.  .  . 

"On  Sunday  I  attended  the  tr.eeting  -  church 
service  in  Phillips.   I  heard  a  poor  preacher  but 
beautiful  singing.  It  was  not  worth  comparison  with 
the  Gidly  and  moral  services  of  Dr.  Jacob  of  Furth. 
God •a  in  heaven.  Thou  knoweth  my  grief  when  on 
Sabbath  eve  and  on  Sabbath  morning  I  carried  my 
pack  on  ray  back  profaning  the  Holy  Day.  How  should 
I  go  to  church  and  pray  to  the  hanged  Jesus.  The 
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open  fiGld  Is  th3  temple  v^here  I  pray,  .  .  In  all 
places  where  I  record  my  narao  I  will  come  unto    ^, 
thee,  and  I  will  blesa  theo.   (Exodus  20:2^).  .**   ' 

V^Tille  Kolin  was  t'rm3   v^ritins  his  Journal  and  poddllns 
among  the  Tanners  in  New  England,  Isaac  Kayer  Wise,  destined 
to  become  the  organizer  and  spiritual  catalyst  of  American 
Reformed  Judlasra,  was  witnessing  in  his  youth  a  Europe  groan- 
ing under  Franz  Joseph  of  Austria  and  himself  dreaming  of  a 
new  world,  .  .  In  South  Carolina,  Joseph  tyons  was  reading 
Blackstone's  Commentary  in  the  office  of  a  Savannah,  Georgia 
lawyer.  The  year  that  Peixotto  received  his  M.D,  from 
Columbia,  a  co-rellglonist  Louis  Stlx,  bom  in  Bavaria,  settled 
in  Cincinnati  and  later  established  the  dry  goods  firm  of 
Stix  3:  wallach  in  Cincinnati.  And  Dr.  Daniel  Levy  Peixotto 
began  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  of  medical  science.  .  . 

His  thought,  his  achievement,  his  views  of  life  are  re- 
flected in  three  papers  in  the  possession  of  the  writer.  One 
was  presented  in  1825  (before  the  Society  for  the  Education 
and  Relief  of  Indigent  Orphans),  another  In  I83I  (before  the 
Medical  Acadeny  of  Hew  York  City),  and  a  third  in  I837  (before 
the  w'illoughby  Medical  College). 

It  was  indeed  a  world  in  the  making  and  God  was  creating 
a  new  image  of  man  and  society.  What  was  Peixotto • 3 
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contribution?     V/iiat  were  his  qioalltlea  of  mind  and  spiritual 
temperament?     His  nano  was  Daniel,  and  in  a  senoo  like  the 
I^aniel  of  the  Bible: 


"He  dreamed  dreams  and  knew  the  interpretation 
4  thereof." 
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3,  Nev;  Yorl:  I'onthly  Chronicle  of  Medicine 
and  Surcory.   June  1825 • 


A  biographical  sketch  and  a  silhouette  of  Dr.  ?ei:;otto 
appeared  in  Jevjiah  Medical  Contributions  to  America.  "^ 

It  describes  the  details  of  his  short  though  fascinating 
career,  his  wide  scope  of  Interest,  his  concern  with  the  mood 
and  temperament  of  his  time.  To  Dr.  Peixotto,  the  practice  of 
medicine  alone  did  not  suffice,  nor  did  It  completely  fulfill 
for  him  his  role,  both  as  a  piiysician  healer  of  the  sick,  and 
as  a  citizen  and  teacher  conveyinc  his  thoughts  and  ideas  to 
men  and  society  by  the  spoken  and  v/rltten  isord. 

In  1825-26,  together  with  Drs.  :^ck  and  Bell^  he  edited 
the  New  York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  In  1325  he 
founded  the  New  York  Acadeiuy  of  Medicine.  In  these  early 
years  the  medical  profession  of  New  York  v/as  regarded  as  a 
toddling  child  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  The  pages  of 
the  Journal  edited  by  Dr.  Pelxotto  reflect  the  willingness 
of  a  group  of  young  physicians  to  challenge  the  wisdom  and 
tradition  of  a  Royal  Acaderny,  smug  and  complacent  In  Its 
achievenients  of  centuries  of  European  medical  science.   It 
was  only  In  London  that  the  "law  could  go  forth."  For  the 
medical  profession  generally,  London  and  Vienna  were  the  Mount 
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2ion3  of  nisdical  wisdom. 

The  June  1325  is  cue  of  the  Nev;  York  Monthly  Chronicle  of 
Kedlcine  and  Surgei'y  are  worth  a  fe;-*  linos  of  review.  An 
elder  colloague  (unnamed)  writes  an  article  entitled  "Profit- 
e.bl'2   Hints  to  Youns  Physicians  in  a  Letter  from  an  Old 
Practitioner." 

The  opening  paragraph  reflected  the  thought  of  one  iiho 
was  passing  on  his  wisdom  with  some  tongue  in  cheek  and  bitter 
satire,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  reflecting  a  conviction  of 
the  practitioner  viho  would  have  welcomed  such  advice  as  a 
young  man.  He  is  humble  (?)  enough  to  say  that  the  loss  of 
the  wisdom  he  is  about  to  Impart  to  his  younger  colleagues  is 
a  little  less  important  than  the  loss  of  the  Alexandrian 
Library  to  the  world  at  large. 

Ke  confesses  in  the  baring  of  his  medical  soul  that  his 
advice  is  the  **condensed  wisdom,  inspissated  knowledge,  the 
portable  consume  of  all  that  could  be  gleaned  from  the  ancients ^ 
spounged  from  the  modems,  and  deduced  from  the  copious 

h26 

records  of  his  own  experience. 

There  appears  in  this  Journal  of  June  I825  an  article 
by  Dr.  Treraeyn  Beck  on  the  "Futility  of  Country  Medical  Insti- 
tutions.'* In  these  days  when  distances  have  shriveled  and  we 
fly  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  waters  of  the 
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Pacific  In  search  of  learning.  It  Is  of  aoaia  interest  to  note 

hov;  essential  the  location  of  a  college  and  seminary  loor.oci 
in  the  minds  of  students  and  lecturers  over  a  centui*y  aso. 
There  is  no  hamlet  so  remote,  wrote  Dr.  Beck,  to  which  the 
genial  influence  of  education  has  not  extended,  no  individ- 
ual so  abject  or  forlorn  for  whom  provision  is  not  rrade  to 
redeem  from  ignorance  and  barbarism.   It  v/as  Dr.  Beck's  obser- 
vation that  colleges  had  begun  to  multiply  amidst  the  very 
wilderness  where  not  many  years  before  the  war  whoop  of  the 
savages  redounded. 

This  multiplication  of  colleges  throughout  the  country 
was  a  sign  o^  the  triumphant  march  of  intelligence  and  instruc- 
tion. Hoi«iever,  he  was  making  a  plea  in  this  Journal  that  if 
education  were  really  to  be  extended  and  made  available  to 
all,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  these  institu- 
tions In  every  hamlet  and  town  in  order  to  bring  it  home  to 
the  doors  of  every  city.  'Kils  statement  concerning  the 
necessity  of  placing  institutions  of  higher  learning  adjacent 
to  every  town  and  community  was  perhaps  the  beginning  of 
education  in  suburbia. 

Hereto  in  these  pages  is  a  description  of  the  dissection 
of  Lord  Byron  which  states  that  on  the  basis  of  the  dissection 
his  Lordship  lost  hla  life  in  all  human  probability  because 
of  his  embittered  prejudicea  against  blood  letting.  The 
bones  of  the  cranium,  quotes  the  Journal,  were  extremely  hard 
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and  without  any  trace  o£   uuture,  or  dlploo,  reseaibllng  In 
every  respect  a  slcall  of  an  octo£^enarian.  .  .  The  lunsa  were 
sound  but  of  gigantic  sl2e,  d'un  Grandeur  Gigantique,  .  .  The 
liver  was  smaller  than  usual,  ,  .  These  ware  the  early  days 
of  medicine  when  lay  e:<perts  were  frequently  called  upon  to 
give  their  support  to  the  theories  of  medicine,  lest  tradi- 
tion be  breached  by  the  cursed  weapons  of  too  much  search 
and  discovery*  Such  papers  by  laymen  frequently  appeared  in 
the  Medical  Journal  on  the  subject  of  the  theory  of  contagion 
as  a  cause  of  yellov;  fever!  Lay  authorities,  however,  as  a 
source  of  medical  wisdom,  however  physicians  might  severely 
castigate  it,  are  quoted  in  this  Issue  of  June,  1825. 

A  paper  In  the  Journal  observes  that  there  are  some 
physicians  who  either  from  lack  of  education  or  laere  bulk  of 
prejudice  still  clung  to  the  clawing  doctrines  of  contagion 
as  a  cause  of  yellow  fever.  Clergymen,  laiiryers  and  merchants 
were  promiscuously  called  into  the  fields  to  back  the  pledge 
given  by  the  society  of  gentlemen*  •  •  V/e  have  a  source 
accordingly,  says  an  unknown  writer  of  the  Journal: 


"Pacts  relative  to  the  contagious  nature  of 
20       yellow  fever  and  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  by 
Reverend  C.  C.  Moore.  .  .  "  ^ 


^V/e  have  an  account  of  the  origin  of  yellow 

22  fever  which  prevailed  in  the  City  of  New  York  in 
the  summer  of  1778  by  the  Reverend  John  Mo Knight, 

23  B.D.  ..." 
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And  thus  the  struggle  of  ideas  emd  theories  is  carried  on 
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I'Glatlvo  to  rr;2riy  and  suiidri''  subjecta  In  a  young  Air.orlca. 

Dr.  Daniel  ?el?cotto  was  tv;enty-slx  years  of  ace  vihen   he 
assumed  his  task  as  Sdltor,  The  Kedlcal  Profession  in 
America  v/as  young  and  immature;  less  than  a  hundred  years  had 
passed  since  the  first  medical  degree  had  been  conferred  in 
Arraerica.  He  was  Immersed  not  only  in  the  problem  of  his  ovm 
medical  practice  but  brought  his  medicine  to  influence  the 
education  and  philosophy  of  his  time.  His  papers  reflect  the 
abilities  and  the  qualities  of  a  soul,  of  one  who  is  willing 
to  si^eep  away  the  Illusions  of  time  vjhose  thoughts  spanned 
the  gulf  of  the  ages.  No  knowledse,  no  thought,  no  literature 
was  foreign  to  him.  The  Universe  was  his  world.  History, 
nature,  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  the  Hebrew  traditions, 
all  swept  through  his  entire  being.  He  set  his  towers  and 
visions  on  the  hard  rock  of  past  knowledge,  conscious  however 
of  the  unfinished  task  which  was  to  be  fashioned  from  the 
revelations  of  his  own  day.  His  writings,  lectures  and 
organized  activities  were  truths  of  a  sphere  harmony  which 
flowed  with  a  thousand  sounds  and  accompaniments  through  his 
heart.  They  rose  and  fell,  smd  kindled  the  lives  of  men  as 
if  divinely  led. 
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C,   Socicjty  for  the  Education  and 
1  Relief  of  Indigent  Orphans,  1830. 
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Dr.  Pelxotto  was  a  true  son  of  his  faith.  Hebrevj  scrip- 
tures, its  language,  its  tone.  Its  rhythm.  Its  imagery 
inapired  both  his  thought  and  writings  as  well  as  corr.munal 
service.   In  I83O  in  the  City  of  Kev/  York  there  «ere  few 
"indigent  Israelites."  The  treasury  of  this  Society  had  tv/o 
orphans  and  two  hundred  dollars.  But  true  to  the  vjord  of 
Sephardlc  Jews  to  Peter  Stuyvesant  that  they  would  "take  care 
of  their  own  poor,"  there  was  formed  a  society  for  the  "r.olief 
and  Education  of  Indis^nt  Israelite  Orphans," 

In  this  year  our  doctor  friend  was  its  President.  His 
annual  report  to  the  Society  of  forty-seven  pages  v/as  no  re- 
counting of  budgets,  relief  programs  or  activities  of  commit- 
tees.  It  reflects  however  the  spirit  of  a  physician  and 
servant  of  his  faith,  a  dedicated  citizen  of  America,  a 
consecrated  member  of  a  profession.  The  meeting  was  held 
within  the  vialls  of  Shearith  Israel  congregation.  His  open- 
ing words  would  suggest  that  here  there  met  no  gathering  of 
secular  philanthropists  but  men  whose  relief  of  the  poor  rose 
from  the  command  of  the  most  high,  "thou  shalt  take  care  of 
thy  brother  who  is  waxen  poor." 

From  the  very  altar  before  which  these  Spanish  Portuguese 
Israelites  sat  came  the  spirit  and  grace  o-^  Gocl  rising  from 

within  their  hearts.  These  feelings  of  nobility  and  religious 
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giving  so  inarkeclly  abcon'u  today  in  the  canpalrpia  or  our 
Jewish  welfare  federations,  the  United  Jev;i3h  Appeals,  and 
Community  Chest,  TJie  .T,ectlng  was  preceded  by  prayer.  For 
what  Israelite  can  conceive  of  giving  without  the  inner  fire 
of  conviction  that  each  Hebrew  must  place  his  gifts  upon  the 
altar  of  God? 

Dr.  Peixotto  rose  before  his  co-religionists.  There  v^as 
silence  and  a  mood  of  inner  dedication  and  worship.  No 
President  ever  began  an  annual  report  viith  a  more  poetic 
sense  than  the  vjords  with  which  he  began. 

He  speaks  of  the  votive  prayer  from  the  altar  and  the 
pealing  anthem  of  the  chorusters  and  the  melodious  swell  of 
the  €ieep   toned  organ.  These  he  sees  as  "ascending  to  the 
throne  of  the  most  high,  bearing  aloft  like  the  fragrant 
incense  of  our  ancient  sacrifices,  the  devout  homage  of  our 
adoration,  our  gratitude  and  our  love." 

A  group  of  Israelites,  is  his  plea,  must  look  to  that 
source,  for  it  is  from  that  divine  source  that  men  would 
derive  all  the  blessings  they  enjoyed,  the  special  spiritual 
influences  which  "incline  our  hearts  to  virtue  and  benevo- 
lence." 

He  would  then  proceed  to  expound  the  purposes  of  the 
Society  before  which  he  stood  as  President,  But  was  it 
merely  sufficient  to  expound  their  motives,  noble  though  they 
may  be?  He  knew  that  all  men  were  not  sincere  in  their 
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different  philanthropies.  Like  a  prophet  of  old,  he  'jould 
cast  dovm  a  burning  fire  brand  at  their  feet.  Frankly  and 
candidly  he  points  a  finger  of  accusation.  He  announces  that 
censure  awaits  "those  designing  i-nen  and  women  who  availln.:^ 
themaelves  to  appeal  of  popular  favor,  aTforded  by  an  ambi- 
tious strained  virtue  and  an  over'/irought  piety,  would  seek 
access  thereby  to  the  highest  honors  and  most  ready  fortuneo." 

Was  he  thinking  perhaps  of  those  among  these  early  day 
philanthropists,  or  was  he  prophesying  of  those  in  another 
a^e  a  century  later  who  promoted  themselves  and  their  business 
by  sowing  in  the  public  eye  the  ragged  tatters  of  their 
brethren.  He  found  no  excuse  in  this  address  of  fiery  t^/ords 
for  those  who  would  exalt  their  position  and  station  by 
"converting  their  energies  into  an  instrument  of  personal 
aggrandizement . " 

V/as  Dr.  Peixotto  perhaps  prophetically  chastising  the 
President  or  Campaign  Manager  of  the  philanthropies  of 
another  day  and  age?^ 

To  him,  the  true  sacrifice  of  God  was  from  the  raan  with 
a  broken  spirit.  Like  Isaiah,  he  had  been  taught  that  His 
house  could  only  be  built  by  those  who  were  poor  and  who 
trembled  at  the  word  of  the  Lord.    (Isaiah  66:4  )  As  a 
physician  and  citizen  he  announced  It  in  accents  loud  and  clear 


24  2'  Report  to  the  Society  For  the  Education  and  Relief  of 
Indigent  Orphans  (New  York  J.  Seymour,  printer,  I83O), 

25  p.  15. 
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"The  ear  of  the  Israelites  can  never  be  deaf 
to  the  cry  of  the  sufferer,  nor  can  his  door  ever 
be  closed  to  the  reception  of  the  destitute  v;liat- 
ever  be  their  creed  or  origin  or  complexion," 


Dr.  Pelxotto,  hov/e/er,  was  no  blind  apolo£;i3t  of  Hebrevj 
faith  In  history.  He  saw  its  grandeur  In  its  honest  portrayal 
of  both  the  beauty,  the  self  sacrifice,  as  well  as  the  infany 
of  man.  He  beheld  its  vision  in  both  the  light  and  the 
shadows  that  were  inter iningled  with  Joy  sought  by  great  men 
who  beheld  but  a  cry.  He  portrayed  the  great  spirits  of 
scripture  and  saw  the  men  who  crossed  its  pages  as  men  of 
divine  inspiration  whose  lips  had  been  touched  by  the  coals 
of  the  Godly  fire  and  yet  who,  like  all  hunians,  stumbled  and 
fell. 

The  writings  of  this  American  Spanish  physician  in  the 
year  1830;  his  pronouncements  of  obligation  concerning  his 
service  to  God  and  country,  were  deeply  effected  by  the  great 
truths  and  sublime  doctrines  of  scripture  because  he  believed 
that  all  these  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  Moses  and 
the  Prophets  came  from  an  immediate  communication  with  the 
Almighty,  He  was  proud  of  his  Bible  as  a  source  of  divine 
wisdom.  He  was  proud  too  that  this  great  book  possessed  a 
fidelity  of  truth,  exposed  the  vices  and  corruption  of  the 
Hebrews  as  well  as  their  virtues.  In  the  eyes  of  Dr, 


23 

>    Peixotto,  the  Scriptures  as  a  document  of  history  is  great 
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because  it  was  willing  to  record  the  crimes  of  David  as  well 
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^&t   hla  great  acts  of  rnorlt  and  patriot ianu  Thoy  believed  In 
a  fiery  visiblG  God  of  the  mountains  and  yet  possessed  a 
"proneness  to  idolotry  and  a  at iff necked  rebel  disposition  of 
character." 

These,  however,  our  physician  of  the  1830* a  savj  only  as 
one  side  of  the  picture.  Ke  believed  that  "the  Israelites 
were  selected  for  great  and  preeminent  purposes  and  as  they 

occupied  a  lofty  station  so  their  failings  necessarily  cast 

28 
their  shadows  more  bread  and  wide. 

He  viewed  the  history  of  his  people  and  his  faith  with 
the  sharp  scalpel  of  truth,  like  a  psalmist  v;ho  in  Psalm  51 
asked  God  to  plant  "truth  in  his  Inward  parts." 

The  Society  of  Indigent  Israelites  had  as  its  purpose 
the  education  of  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  At  this  moment  he  roade  a  plea  for  the  creation  of 
private  schools  which  combined  both  secular  and  religious 
knowledge  in  the  environs  of  New  York  which  would  Include  the 
whole  range  of  human  wisdom,  natural,  historical,  philosophi- 
cal, and  Biblical.  He  based  the  need  for  these  five  schools 
among  the  Hebrews  of  Hew  York  of  that  day  of  the  system  of 
education  as  he  saw  It  and  found  it  In  scripture.  The  Hebrews 
of  the  early  days  Informed  his  co-religionists  in  this  report 
"instructed  their  children  in  truths  capable  of  inspiring 
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th:ii.i  in  tho  love  and  Tear  of  God  and  exciting  then  to  vii^tuous 
desd£j."  Such  private  schools  he  ballevQd  should  Includo  oppor- 
tunities for  daughters  as  well  as  sons.  This,  too,  ho  con- 
tended v/as  In  the  Biblical  tradition,  for  In  that  tradition 
the  daughters  were  not  overlooked  and  this  Is  to  be  proved 
by  the  songs  of  Miriam,  of  Deborah,  and  by  the  prayer  of 
Ilannah,  In  his  appraisal  of  life,  liberty  and  learning.  Dr. 
Pelxotto  could  not  refrain  In  the  year  of  I83O  from  comment- 
Ins  on  the  subject  of  prejudice  and  discrimination.  He  was 
av;are  that  every  speaker  who  had  ever  addressed  a  religious 
assembly  expanded  on  the  opportunities  afforded  to  the  Hcbrev^s 
of  the  United  States  but,  he  cries  out,  "the  great  prejudice 
still  exists.  The  baneful  plant  which  had  extended  its 
poisonous  branches  bo  wildly,  and  planted  its  roots  so  deeply 
has  Indeed  been  level,  but  those  roots  still  remain. 

Be  it  ours  to  present  new  germs  springing  up  from  them 
and  to  eradicate  them  altogether.  One  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages vihlch  say  be  anticipated  from  the  Institution  of  this 
Society  is  the  removal  of  these  barriers  which  exclude  so 
many  of  our  people  from  the  knowledge  of  the  blessings  held 

out  to  them,  and  a  participation  in  the  honor  and  emoluments 
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open  in  their  careers. 

Here,  indeed,  was  no  apologist.  Here  was  no  humbling. 
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Ibid.,  page  28. 
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crjjnsins  inan  in  th3  face  of  his  fellov^s.  Here  was  ono  v.ho 
spoks  In  the  images  of  Old  and  New  Testament.  Here  v/as  one 
•who  combined  faith,  uorld  science  and  world  knov^ledge  into  a 
garment  of  eternal  wiodom.  Here  was  one  with  the  delicate 
hands  of  a  ph^'sician  healing,  and  yet  touched  by  the  fire  of 
the  divine,  whose  inner  self  was  kindled  by  Invisible  sparks. 
Here  was  one  who  blended  eternity  with  reality  and  prophetic 
character  with  humanity.  These  were  the  stones  on  -which  he 
builded  his  house,  and  over  a  century  ago  in  a  religiously 
devout  mood  led  the  way  In  an  age  of  curiosity  and  discovery 
with  a  scalpel  in  one  hand  and  a  Torah  of  Moses  in  the  other. 
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D,   :i3w  York  Acadoiny  of  Medicine, 
103 1. 


There  nafi   no  Tiore  bolov;  the  bolt  canpalgn  than  the  one 
which  defeated  John  Qulncy  Adams  and  brought  Andrev;  Jackson, 
"Old  Hickory"  into  the  .;hite  House.  The  words  flev/  with 
angry  and  ceaseless  abandon.  Adacis  had  furnished  the  ihlte 
House  at  his  ovm  expense  vjith  a  billiard  table  and  a  set  of 
chessmen.  In  the  mouth  of  a  Jackson  orator,  these  became 
gaming  tables  and  sambling  fui^ituro.  Newspapers  supporting 
Adams  were  not  idle.  There  was  a  famous  Coffin  Handbill  on 
the  shooting  of  militiamen  by  Jackson  for  insubordination, 
and  the  General's  brawls  on  the  noisy  American  frontiers ♦ 
The  result  defeated  Adams  and  elected  Jackson*  He  was, 
however,  in  the  opinion  of  some  observers,  elected  by  those 
classes  of  American  citizens  who  thought  of  him  as  "their 
man."  They  were  very  powerful,  a  combination  of  both  the 
refined  and  the  uncultured.  They  were  a  combination  of  south* 
em  hunters  and  backwoods  farmers  whom  he  had  led  to  glory, 
and  the  northern  democracy  which  had  grown  tired  of  respect- 
able gentlemanly  promotions • 

In  electing  Jackson  they  were  supporting  a  man  of  their 
own  sort,  uneducated  and  intolerant,  yet  one  who  preached  and 
believed  profoundly  in  the  immortal  principles  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Never  v/as  there  such  a  crowd,  both  in  number  and 
composition  as  that  which  assembled  on  March  4,  I829  in  the 
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City  of  Washington,  D.  C.  to  see  the  people's  champion 
Installed! 

Dr,  Daniel  Pelxotto  was  interested  In  the  election  of 
Andrew  Jackson  to  the  Presidency  and  carried  on  a  correspond- 
ence  with  hlra.  He  wrote  for  New  York  newspapers,  "The  New  Yorl<; 
Mirror,"  and,  according  to  a  reference  In  the  Jewish  Encyclo- 
pedia, edited  a  paper  entitled,  "The  True  American."  In  Its 
columns  he  sets  his  pen  to  work  In  the  arena  of  politics  as 
effectively  as  he  employed  his  scalpel  on  the  operating  table. 
In  behalf  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

To  this  date,  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  find  the 
copies  of  The  True  American  In  which  there  appears  the  name 
of  Dr.  Daniel  Levy  Modura  Pelxotto.  He  may  have  used  a  nom 
de  plume.  He  nay  have  engaged  others  to  write  for  him.  He 
may  have  only  contributed  the  funds  for  the  publication.  It 
apparently  Is  destined  for  the  moment  to  remain  an  historical 
mystery,  and  this  I  leave  to  others  to  unravel. 

On  September  3,  I83O  the  news  of  the  French  Revolt  had 
reached  New  York.  Plans  were  made  for  meetings,  parades  and 
festivals.  The  American  Minister  to  France  reported  that  he 
had  witnessed  the  most  wonderful  revolution  In  the  history  of 
the  world.  In  New  York  30,000  came  to  greet  the  American 
Minister  to  France.  A  committee  of  236  was  formed.  Among 
them  i:*leutenant  Uriah  P.  Levy  (I762*l862)i  Mordecal  Meyers, 
Veteran  of  the  War  of  1812,  Mordecal  Manual  Noah,  ebullient 
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politician  and  dreamer  of  grandiose  schemes,  and  Dr.  Daniel 
Levy  Modura  Pelxotto.  Dr.  Pelxotto  was  on  a  committee  to 


2  30 

receive  deputations  from  colleges  and  schools. 


^ere  are  other  scattered  items  of  interest  which  re- 
warded us  with  insight  into  the  character  of  Dr.  Pelxotto • 
He  was  a  devout  loyal  member  of  the  Hebrew  faith.  And  yet  he 
was  liberal  in  the  application  of  his  faith  to  the  problems 
of  living.  In  1832,  Asiatic  cholera  made  its  appearance  in 
Kew  York  City.  His  co-religionists  of  Shearith  Israel  congre- 
gation asked  him  for  an  opinion  on  the  matter  of  the  fact  of 
Ab.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  officers  of  the  congregation  in 
which  he  suggested  that  because  of  the  cholera  and  the  summer 
heat  each  congregate  be  permitted  on  rising  to  take  a  light 
meal  of  coffee  or  cocoa  and  dry  toast  during  the  way. 

However^  it  is  not  as  a  community  servant^  a  political 
propagandist  or  literary  writer  that  Dr.  Peixotto  earned  for 
himself  his  place  in  history.  He  was  eloquent.  He  felt 
deeply  the  convictions  he  held  on  many  subjects.  The  faith 
of  Israel  was  an  important  part  of  his  thought «  his  being, 
and  his  morality  as  he  applied  it  to  the  profession  of 
medicine. 

In  1831  he  served  as  President  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  City  and  County  of  New  York,  and  on  the  second  page  of  his 


3^ 

Schappes,  Jews  in  the  United  States,  page  182. 
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report  appears  the  brief  note  that: 


1 


"The  Secretary  has  been  asked  to  wait  on 
2       the  President  and  request  from  hlin  a  copy  of 
the  eloquent  address." 
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And  eloquent  Indeed  It  was.  Here  he  dealt  with  matters 
nearest  and  dearest  his  heart.  The  Medical  profession.  Its 
hopes.  Its  ethics.  Its  Ideals,  Its  morality.  Its  future. 
There  Is,  as  is  usual,  an  expression  of  thanks  on  the  part 
of  the  President  to  the  committees  and  their  work.  But  the 
physicians  of  Dr.  Pelxotto's  day  had  fallen  into  the  secular 
and  political  trap  of  becoming  organization  men.  "Politics 
^^^   pgtrty***  was  the  cry  of  the  President  in  this  report, 
"were  things  which  should  have  no  place  in  a  medical  society.' 
Hear,  hear!  These  words  could  be  spoken  in  the  body  of  many 
a  professional  group  in  America  today.  The  spirit  of  party, 
declared  this  young  physician,  like  the  dead  upas*  or  the 
famous  simoon,  blights  and  poisons  whatever  comes  within  its 
reach.  His  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  politics  and  party  in 
his  medical  profession  was  poured  forth  like  a  wail  rising 
from  a  bruised  heart  aching  with  the  s»ina  and  the  effects 
of  its  subtle  work. 

"Of  questionable  utility  even  in  the  political  world, 
its  presence  (party  and  politics)  proves  invariably  baneful 
in  sclent if Ic  and  literary  communities  and  is  directly  preju* 
dicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
and  beneficient  profession.  It  converts  all  dedicated  to  the 
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Innocent  and  poacoful  cultivation  of  learning;  into  ar^aa  or 
gladatorlal  and  vindictive  cotnbat.  Substitute  aelfiDh  and 
groveling  Jealousy  In  the  stead  of  a  noble  and  generous 
servicej  and  it  destroys  the  uninterrupted  friendship  of 


.  4  31 

years  and  the  sacred  sympathies  of  a  common  pursuit.  •  , 


The  first  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  which  'rfas  con- 
ferred in  the  Western  Hemisphere  emanated  from  Nev^  York.   In 
1770,  the  degree  of  the  Doctor  of  Medicine  v/as  conferred  on 


8  00 

Robert  Tucker,  and  in  1771  on  Samuel  Kissam.-^ 


In  New  York  City  the  first  human  dissection  vvas  per- 
formed on  Hammamus  Carroll,  the  body  of  a  criminal,  by  Dr. 
John  Bard  and  Peter  Middleton.  The  profession  vjas  young, 
and  opportunities  for  advance  study  and  practice  were  not 
many.  There  were  medical  men  of  honesty  and  dignity.  Tliere 
were  also  among  them  the  quacks  and  the  charlatons.  With  a 
sense  of  shame  he  points  out  that  there  were  too  many  in  New 
York  who  were  mere  pretenders  to  a  profession  of  which  they  werje 
entirely  ignorant.  He  informed  his  collea:;pje3  that  the  ad- 
vertisements of  some  men  proved  many  doctors  ignorant  of  the 
very  names  of  the  drugs  they  used.  They  were  as  Ignorant  as 
boys  in  the  lowest  class  In  a  reading  school  of  the  art  of 
spelling.  He  points  out,  however,  that  it  is  a  source  of 
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Dr.  D.  L.  M.  Pelxotto,  Address  before  the  Medical  Society 

of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York,  July  25*  IQ3I*  p*  6. 
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Ibid.,  Note  B  and  C. 
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consolation  that  amidst  the  painful  feeling  which  he  has 
there  were  some  gleaming  sparks  in  the  black  waste,  some 
enlightened  spirits  who  counteracted  the  deadly  influences 
of  ignorance  and  suspicion.  If  New  York  did  abound,  he 
declared  to  his  colleagues,  with  Quacks,  as  Egypt  with  locusts, 
and  if  the  record  of  the  doctors  marched  in  a  page  of  its 
history  with  the  intolerant  and  lawless  fury  of  an  ignorant 
people.  New  York  can  also  boast  of  having  first  opened  a 
pathway  to  the  cultivation  of  medical  science  in  the  United 
States . 

In  this  address  of  sensitive  beauty  and  eloquence  before 
his  colleagues  he  described  the  reason  d 'autre  of  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Society.  Dr.  Peixotto  believed  that  it 
existed  in  order  to  Introduce  order  Into  a  profession  where 
before  all  had  been  chaos;  It  had  one  of  its  purposes  to  dif* 
fuse  information  and  to  excite  scientific  curiosity*  In  all 
sections  of  the  country  It  had  as  its  supreme  goal  the  con- 
ferring of  dignity  upcm  the  name  of  physician  and  to  bring 
to  it  respect  from  the  populace  at  large.  Wherever  opportunity 
was  to  extend  her  hand,  first  in  New  York  and  later  in  Ohio, 
Dr.  Peixotto  happily  assumed  responsibility  and  accepted 
leadership  in  blazing  a  prophetic  tz^il  which  might  lead  to 
a  high  and  moral  conduct  in  his  profession*  It  was,  however, 
a  status  and  a  dignity  not  easily  won.  It  was  to  the  credit 
of  such  names  as  Peixotto  that  a  code  of  conduct  actually  came 
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to  the  medical  profession  decades  before  it  could  be  effected 
in  the  fields  of  religion.  Journalism,  science  and  philosophy. 
Such  a  code  in  New  York  City  was  framed  by  a  committee  of  men 
\inder  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  S.  Pascali  and  brought  praise 
end  eulogy  from  Great  Britain  and  Prance,  but  the  physicians 
were  not  content  with  the  laws  of  incorporation.  There  were 
weaknesses  in  the  laws  designed  to  protect  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  there  was  demagoguery  which  was  made  possible  by 
those  who  framed  the  laws  in  Albany.  The  medical  profession 
complained  that  the  laws  of  incorporation  did  not  permit  the 
physicians  to  wield  "a  scepter  over  their  own  destiny."  For 
the  laws  compelled  the  Society  to  enroll  among  its  members 
individuals  who  "pretended  to  possess  professional  merits  and 
who  had  by  mean  Ignorance  and  the  follies  of  individuals 
gained  an  artificial  importance  that  had  been  repudiated  by 
the  more  respectable  of  their  colleagues*" 

Such  a  condition  as  this  which  Dr*  Peixotto  described  in 
1831  was  only  possible  because  of  the  endless  bickering  and 
interminable  Jealousy  which  divided  one  physician  from  his 
brother.  His  plea  was  indeed  a  votive  prayer  to  his  colleag- 
ues  that  the  doors  of  legislative  halls  might  be  opened. 
Indeed,  he  prophesied  that  they  would  be  open  to  them  as  soon 
as  the  noise  of  discord  could  be  silenced  in  their  own  halls. 

It  was  a  conviction  of  this  physician  philosopher  that 
the  creation  and  increase  of  scientific  and  literary  societies 
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regulated  by  law,  was  a  code  determined  by  Its  members  to  be 

encouraged  and  Increased.  One  individual  could  not  create  a 
world.  Of  the  gathering  of  kindred  spirits  facts  are  soli- 
cited, opinions  interchanged,  and  out  of  this  experience  pro- 
fessiwial  and  spiritual  growth  takes  place*  "^ 

Ex  singulis  fere  nihil  -  out  of  one,  nothing  is  done. 
Unaided  genius  can  achieve  little.  Unaided  genius  or  genius 
itself  is  rare  indeed. 

Dr.  Peixotto  was  both  linguistic  and  literary.  His 
Address  aboiinds  in  beauty.  It  possesses  a  rhythmic  majesty. 
It  abounds  in  quotations  In  Latin  and  French  from  the  philoso- 
phers and  writers  of  the  day.  3^  is  an  Address  infused  with 
an  almost  messianic  prophetic  note.  He  proposes  and  disposes, 
he  advances,  pauses,  and  retreats,  though  only  occasionally, 
in  his  wrestling  with  the  forces  which  were  happy  and  willing 
to  di^g  the  profession  down  to  the  level  of  the  pill  salesman 
and  hawkers  of  the  street.  He  appeals  to  his  colleagues  to 
raise  the  level  of  ignorance  to  a  higher  level  of  Intellectxial 
superiority.  Yet  he  sounds  a  trumpet  call  of  warning.  To 
the  President  of  the  Hew  York  Medical  Society,  as  great  a 
goal  as  Intellectual  superiority  might  be  among  the  members 
of  a  medical  profession,  there  la  a  danger  In  a  society 
possessing  wisdom  and  lacking  the  moral  fiber  of  a  soul. 
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Ibid.,  page  19. 
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He  compared  such  a  Society  to  the  Statue  of  Prometheus 
before  the  fire  of  heaven  had  anlnated  Its  being  and  Inspired 
It  with  a  soul.  This  was  the  great  danger.  The  proportions 
might  be  exquisite,  the  outlines  of  the  statue  might  be 
graceful,  even  the  workmanship  might  be  comforting  and  com- 
plete, but  it  would  still  be  cold,  dead  marble.  So  he 
believed  that  If  the  marble  of  his  profession  was  chlsled  out 
by  the  cold  Instrument  of  the  Intellect,  It  would  be  nothing 
but  ashes,  if  It  did  not  breathe  with  the  inner  fire  which 
would  bring  to  It  morality  and  dignity."' 

These  pages  delivered  In  I83I  were  Indeed  a  fountain  of 
wisdom  from  which  men  In  every  profession  could  quench  their 
thirst.  Dr.  Daniel  Peixotto  had  won  his  first  battle  ribbons 
in  coming  to  grips  with  the  forces,  good  and  evil,  which 
could  either  create  or  destroy  the  medical  profession.  He 
was  now  prepared  for  a  larger  and  more  important  assignment. 
Six  years  later  he  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Willoughbjf' 
University  of  Lake  Erie  at  Willoughby,  Ohio. 
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Ibid.,  page  26. 
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E.      V/llloiighbj  Medical   College, 
1  1835  -  1837. 
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Dr.  Daniel  Felxotto  arrived  to  asaumo  a  position  at 
Willoughby,  Ohio  which  ho  occupied  froa  1835  to  1837.   America 
had  not  really  changed  much  from  the  1790 •b.   Dr.  Pelxotto 
left  the  great  city  of  Hew  York  to  come  to  what  waa  Indeed  a 
little  villase.   America  he  felt  was  going  through  its  process 
of  a  democracy  and  leveling  all  classes.  In   the  larger  cities 
Italian  villas  and  gothic  cottages  multiplied >  proclaiming 
that  wealth  was  being  gathered  faster  than  good  taste.   In  a 
way,  politically  it  was  America's  awkward  age.  Americans  were 
full  of  pomp  and  bluster*  The  Amerloeui  had  many  unpleasant 
habits,  particularly  in  connection  with  tobacco  and  no  manners, 
was  the  remark  of  Saerson's  grandfather*  Social  distinctions 
were  absent.  Intej^course  between  man  and  man  was  easy  and 
pleasant.  This  is,  after  all,  the  country  that  produced  in 
one  generation  Calhoun,  Webster,  Hawthorne,  and  Irving;  and 
the  next  generation  Emerson,  Whitman,  Lee^  and  Lincoln.  It 
was  America's  busy  age.  Svery  community  looked  like  an  ant 
hill  intensely  active  within  *'and  constantly  exchanging  ants 
with  the  other  hills."  The  Northern  American  had  not  yet 
learned  how  to  employ  leisure  for  the  purposes  of  culture. 
His  pleasujre  came  from  doing  things.  Country  boys  played 
games  such  as  hare  and  hounds,  but  the  average  adult  American 
regarded  games  as  a  waste  of  time. 
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These  woro  the  daya  of  the  great  land  speculation  of 
1835-36-37.   The  closing  of  United  States  banks  follovrad  by 
chartering  of  a  nuDber  of  smaller  banks,  most  of  whom  had 
little  or  no  capital  at  all,  was  characteristic  of  the  periods 
The  poorer  the  region  was,  the  more  banks  it  had.   Their  paper 
was  accepted  every^^hore  with  the  most  sublime  confidence. 
Private  capital  was  unllaited  and  business  was  going  aliead  at 
a  tremendous  rate,  and  everybody  was  getting  rich,  at  least 
in  imagination.  Of  course  any   place  marked  out  by  nature  for 
the  site  of  a  great  city  was  together  with  its  surrounding 
vicinity,  fair  game  for  the  schemes  of  special  speculators. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  a  city  that  had  been  established 
and  laid  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River.  This  city, 
together  with  its  environments,  was  of  particular  prey  to 
this  great  speculation. 

It  made  no  difference  to  the  speculators  that  either  the 
villages,  cities  or  towns  could  not  sustain  the  building 
activity  that  had  been  planned  for  great  cities.  Neither 
agriculture,  manufacture,  or  commerce  was  designed  with  the 
results  that  woro  to  become  to  be  inevitable,  Rosiate  hopes 
dominated  every  business  mcm's  ri^t,  whether  he  lived  in  a 
town  of  several  thousand  or  one  that  was  projected  for  a 
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23       Johnson  Crestfield,  History  of  Cuyahoga  County^ 
Leader  Printing  Company,  1879 »  page  17. 
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population  for  a  hundred  thousand.   They  planned  stately 

churches  and  palatial  cansione,  and  these  overahadov;ed  the 

turbulent  waters  of  the  Cuyahoga*  Buy,  hold,  sell  in  a  year 

or  two  at  twenty  timos  the  purchase  price.   This  was  the 

pattern. 

The  Khole  county  of  Cuyahoga  was  on  the  ^erTcent  of 
unlimited  money  making  on  paper  and  death  making  in  fact. 
Inflation  had  been  achieved  by  means  of  plentiful  paper  money 
and  the  bubble  burst.  All  banks  in  the  country  went  down 
under  the  storm.  Private  credit  was  found  equally  valueless. 
The  whole  country  staggered  under  the  blow.  However,  it  was 
felt  more  severely  la  the  West  where  the  enthusiastic  nature 
of  living  in  a  pioneer  country  caused  many  men  to  plunge  more 
quickly.   The  banks  failed,  all  railroads  stopped.  There  was 
a  terrible  paralysis.  Buildings  palsied  owner's  hands, 
abandoned  and  unfinished,  they  stood  as  mournful  monuments 
of  their  Intended  greatness  which  was  not  achieved. 

In  Lake  County  a  neat  and  pleasant  Village  is  on  the 
Chagrin  River  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Its  mouth  and  nineteen 
miles  from  Cleveland,  It  was  settled  about  the  year  1799  by 
David  Abbott;  the  first  house  was  built  in  1796  by  Charles 
Packer,  At  the  mouth  of  the  River,  together  with  a  number 
of  huts  for  tlie  use  of  the  Land  Company,  Dr,  Henderson  was 
the  first  physician,  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  at  an  early 
day  between  the  Indians  on  the  spot  where  the  Medical  College 
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of  r/llloushby  now  stands.   Himan  bones  have  been  discovered 
supposed  to  be  of  those  who  fell  In  that  action.   The  town 
was  originally  called  Chagrin,  and  was  changed  to  'ji'llloushby 
in  185A  In  honor  of  Professor  Westel  VJllloughby  of  Herkimer 
County,  Sew  York.   The  first  regular  physician  cane  In  1815. 
Henry  Howe  writes  that  Wllloushby  In  the  1830 's  had  four 
stores,  two  churches,  ©l£;hteen  mechanic's  chops,  one  mill. 
In  1840  it  had  390  Inhabitants*  In  1846  over  10  years  after 
Dr.  Peixotto  had  assumed  his  post,  the  Wllloughby  Medical 
College  had  174  students.   The  expenses  for  the  students  wore 
moderate.  They  were  given  a  low  price  of  board  of  31 #25  to 
§1.50  per  week,  in  order  to  make  It  within  reach  of  those  of 
the  most  moderate  means. 

At  the  comer  of  Spaulding  and  Erie  Street  stood  the 
Zebra  Inn>  and  next  door  a  wagon  maker  made  the  wheels  and 
spokes  for  a  wagon.  Palnesville,  0hio»  but  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, was  the  homo  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  A  few  miles  further 
on  a  hill  was  Klrtland^  Ohio,  settled  by  one  Joseph  Smith  in 
1831 9  who  came  as  a  result  of  a  revelation  that  he  had  of 
golden  tablets,  and  there  built  a  church  completed  In  1836. 

This  valley  In  the  spring  of  1831  was  beginning  to  look 
like  a  flood. 
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24       Historical  Quarterly,  Volume  63 »  1954^  page  17. 
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Ono  alDoat  v;ondered  If  the  whole  world  i;cro  centoriir;  at 
IClrtlcjid,  Ohio.   Thoy  came,  non,  woncn,  and  children  in  cvofy 
conceivable  mamior.  3ose  with  horses,  oxen,  and  vehlcleo, 
rough  and  crude.  Others  walkod  all  or  part  of  the  dictanco. 
The  futu2?e  city  oT  Caints  appeared  as  ono  bosoir^od,   >Ivery 
available  ohop  and  house ^  hut  or  barn,  v;as  filled  to  the  ut- 

2iost  capacity,  even  bo::os  iforo  roughly  exter.porlzsd  and  used 

37 
for  sholter  until  GoraO thing  more  permanent  could  bo  Gocured, 

Joseph  Smith,  according  to  one  writer,  was  not  uncon- 
scious of  the  actual  value o.  For  tho  sum  of  V//onty-flve  cents 
ono  could  see  his  four  ilgyptian  munsiea  and  the  papyri, 

-  It  is  really  of  interest,  I  believe,  to  understand  that 
tho  Iformon  movenent  provoked  enough  opposition  to  incite  mob 
violence.  Friction  of  the  sost  bitter  kind  was  ens^ndered. 
By  1837  there  v/erc  3»000  Konsons  and  300  homes.  One  cannot 
read  the  history  of  this  period  when  Dr,  Peizotto  assumed  his 
post  as  Professor  at  the  Willou{7;hby  !redlcal  College  without 
a  deep  feeling  that  religion  not  only  created  conpetltivencss 
because  non  and  :-*TDmen  were  spiritual  rivals,  but  tho  rivalry 
was  economic  ao  well,  A  letter  was  written  by  a  reader  to 
the  Painosville  Telegraph  in  April  17,  1335,  in  which  the 
reader  complained: 
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QroltouQ  v/illiains.  History  of  Geauga  and  Lake  County 
24  (Philadelphia,    1370)   pa^e  2A3, 
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'^r.io  ::orr.on3   aro  already  a  :iajority  in   tho 

1  To:<ii3hlp  and  ovorj  Lion's  voto   lo   directed  by  tho 
pi-^-ophct  an'1  hl.^  cldoro.      Tho  i\n:orlcLin   auBplclon 

2  Ox   any  minority  vhouo  voten   can  be  delivered  in 
a  paclcrigo  at   t::o  -..rill  of  leadership  doccrveo   to 

3  call   forth  both  crltiolDni  aiid  attack,'* 
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Thero  \faG  a  report  to  tlae  effect  that  Dr.  reir^otto  at 
tho  tl2:e  that  ho  assuned  his  poot  as  Professor  at  tho  Wllloii- 
ghby  Hedlcal  Colleco,  gave  lossona  In  Kebrow  to  Joseph  Smith. 
Indeod,  it  :/a3  the  basio  of  a  Hovelation  of  the  G-olden  Tablet 
that  noco3Mitatcd  his  belnr;  able  to  read  the  ori(^inal  Holy 
ton^ae  In  order  to  make  kno'.vn  the  revelation.  Hov.'evor,  be- 
cause of  tho  duties  of  Dr.  Poixotto,  ho  turned  over  this  task 
to  Joshua  3ei:ca3.   At  one  tin©  Professor  at  Andovor,  he  lator 
bocamo  an  instructor  in  Hob2?ew  at  tho  Hudson  Acadony,  and  a 
gramrr-arian. 

Joaeph  Smith,  In  his  Journal,  describes  how  ho  '.fould 
hitch  his  horoe  and  i/agon  and  during  the  cold  wintry  night  a 
his  sleigh  traveled  those  twenty  silos  or  more  to  Hudson,  Ohio, 
bring  Joohua  Seixas  dovm  to  Kirtland,  Ohio  where  he  taught 
the  elders  of  the  Aaron io  and  Itolchizedeir  priesthood .  On  the 
coinplotion  of  the  course,  Joseph  Solxas  wrote  a  letter  to 
Joseph  Snith  In  which  he  conpliaontod  his  for  hla  indef at li- 
able \Tork   in  acquiring  the  principles  of  the  sacred  language 
of  the  Old  Testament  Gcriptures^  Ho  stated  In  this  letter 
that  he  was  ablo  to  achieve  such  a  knowledge  that  ho  could 
translate  it  to  Tir.  Sci::a8*  entire  satisfaction.  This  letter 
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Iz   d-tvid  Klrtland,  Ohio,  2:arch  30,  1036.-^'' 

During-  this  period  coinnon  alLnienta  which  today  aro  but 
little  InconvoalGncos  and  ooldoir.  occurring,  in  tho  lifo  of  tho 
Individual  v;oro  very  sorlous  and  prevented  many  froia  oarryin-: 
on  thalr  daily  v/ork. 

Bad  cooking  and  lack  of  outdoor  exorcise  ir.adc  fonalea  of 
tho  period  pallid  and  delicate,  Tho  robust  constitutiona  of 
frontiersmon  '^roro  undorjiinod  by  fevers  and  a^es,  particularly 
in  the  river  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
which  of  course  vould  include  the  Cuyahoga, 

""A"©  were  Qick  ovorj   fall  regular,**  reslnioced  tho  T.other 
of  President  Garfield  at  Hentor,  Ohio  near  Willour-hbv,  The 
ague  waa  frequent.  From  182?  to  1337,  however,  fever 3  troro 
rare.  The  Asiatic  cholera  \;as  in  Cincinnati,  Chillocothe, 
Golusbus  and  several  other  to^niB,  ^hilo  that  desolating 
spirit  prevailed  in  the  United  States  in  Lake  County,  a  writer 
observes,  *^vo  have  enjoyed  a  desree  of  health  unparalleled 
in  tho  i^ole  Union  during  the  last  ten  years.  Our  autumns 
without  a  cloud  in  view  have  been  truly  delightful,** 

The  V/lllouchby  I'edical  College  was  ostabllohod  in  183^. 
There  was  no  nodical  school  at  thlsi  time  in  any  otato  west 
of  the  Ohio.  In  a  crowing  pioneer  ooiasunlty  there  was  a 
greater  need  for  phyaiclano  than  any  other  profesolonal  croup. 
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See  Appendix  I, 
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Moreover,  at  tb^t  time  to  found  and  carry  on  a  msdlccl  ^school 
was  loso  of  a  problem  than  to  start  an  Arta  Colleso.   A  medi- 
cal school  noedod  llttlo  equipment.   The  term  was  3}:ort, 
sixteen  week3,  and  thero  was  then  invoked  a  system  of  peri- 
patetic,  iredlcal  professors  wore  movod  f2?on  one  school  to 
another,  concentrating  their  course  of  lectures  into  £)ur  or 
six  weeks.   Thus  it  was  possible  in  the  course  of  sixteen 
weeks  to  perforn  professorial  duties  in  two,  three  or  four 
different  medical  schools, 

V 

On  January  2,  1835  the  V/llloushby  r!Gdlcal  College  was 
officially  opened.   It  was  called  the  'filloui^hby  Modioal 
Golleg;©  in  honor  of  Dr.  =*'eatel  Wllloughby  because  it  was  hoped 
that  being  a  man  of  wealth  he  would  give  financial  aid.   This 
was  the  first  tine  that  a  medical  school  was  being  nejned  for 
an  individual.  In  December  1934,  a  few  months  after  the 
organization,  the  to^v'n  v/aa  named  Vfilloughby,  It  began  its 
first  session  on   November  3,  183^.  In  the  first  years  it 
went  through  a  period  of  division,  election  and  disi^issal  of 
several  Presidents. 

The  building  was  built  in  1336.   It  was  a  brick  building, 
sixty  foot  square  and  three  stories  high.  It  contained  throe 
lecture  rooms,  a  laboratory,  several  extensive  anatomical 
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The  Ohio  State  University  College  of  Medicine;  a 
24  [      collection  of  source  material  covering  a  aourco  of 
medical  progress  -  183A  -  1934. 
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vr^oruz   for  dl  :39ctln.-',  .?^il  ?.  roorr.  for  cr.  .inatornical  nusGuin* 
It  hr.d  r^ouhor  roon  for  a  library  and  six  roo:?.3  for  tho  uso  of 
tho  profossorn.  Taoy  '.;Qro,   ob.^er^/ed  tho  hlstorlanc,  and  tho 
vn^ltorn  of  tho  dc.y,   all  lr>r;i:«5  and  cornnodlouo.  CTiO  roon  ^aa 
forty  by  sixty  foot  lon^» 

But  what  1g  of  c^:^^^  Interest  to  U3  Is  an  Addror',3  deliv- 
orod  by  Dr«  Pol:cotto  at  tho  opsnlng  of  tho  v/Hlou^hby  h'odlcal 
Go11g£o  at  it a  first  sens ion  In  1B37.  As  Profoscor  of  tho 
Theory  and  ?ractico  of  !-edicln0>  ho  vcq   elected  end   so  honored. 
Tho  Iccturo,  l?.;CO  tho  otJior  ifritings  and  addrosooa  of  Dr. 
Daniel  ?ei:cotto,  not  a  textlcal  medical  document  but  one  \^iich 
describes  tho  temper  of  tho  tiireo,  the  envlronniont  in  which  ho 
waa  spoaklnc,  and  sot  forth  a  philosophy  of  education  for  the 
medical  profession.  One  wonders  ;vhy  they  selected  a  little 
hanlet  like  ./lllouehby,  consisting  of  390  souls  for  tho  locof 
tion  of  a  'Ted leal  Golle^^e.  The  reason  is  not  far  from  uo. 

The  business  men  of  the  period  bolloved  that  Grand  Pvivcr 
V7ith  itc  old  river  bed,  had  a  unique  opportunity  because 
3lip3  would  be  able  to  bo  cut  into  it  making  hundrodo  of 
aci^is  of  land  accosalble  to  both  veosols  and  cars  for  ore  and 
coal  docli:,  iron  mills  and  factorioa  of  all  kinds..  Ilr.  George 
2;.  Paine  nade  the  prophetic  prediction  that  thio  river  valley, 
Includlni?  tho  old  river  bod  in  Ilentor,  would  becorx)  the  center 
of  tho  groatoat  iron  and  ateol  Tianufacturing  district  In  the 
world  in  the  noxt  hundred  yearo  because  they  would  be  able  to 
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Lieet  there  at  tho  choapost  a-vorago  rates  for  chipr.ient}  and 
uhon  r.ado  into  Iron  and  cteol  and  10,000  ror«:a  of  flnlohod 
goods  roq'ilrod  by  tho  civilized  world,  tho8o  cor„nunitioo 
located  hero  vould  bo  surpaaaed  by  no  othor  nanufacturins 
locality,  dOEOiitlo  or  foroir^.* 

Dr.  Peixotto  in  iiXb   oponini^  address  daccribes  a  noral 
aiid  Intollir^ent  coniraunity     sprung  up  all  alon:^  Lake  Zrio 
and  tho  River  as  h:^   tlio  stroke  of  an  enchanted  wand.  He 
tal:es  tho  occasion  in  hi3  addrosd  to  doscribc  how  not  lon£^ 
beforo  he  ifas  presenting  this  address  Ohio  wao  one  vast 
ifildemoss,  tinbroken  oxcopt  by  two  small  ^pots  of  civilized 
oulturo,  ono  at  'Tariotta  and  tho  othor  at  Cincinnati,  These 
tv,t>  little  patches  of  earth  v/oi^  all  that  had  boon  rendered 
verdant  by  the   hand  of  man.  Indeod,  tha  huntor'a  path  Iiad 
crossed  Eighty  rivers  whose  aourcos  lay  in  romote  and  unknoim 

regions  of  a  wildornoss.  Tho  wlntery  tempora  ragod  around 

< 

this  territory  x/hore  there  i-as  now  located  tho  vrillouGliby 

Medical  Colloga  and  all  around  It  was  nothing  but  bare  creatior 
It  'iJti3   but  a  fou  years  boforo  a  fresh,  untouched,  and  un- 
bounded, ma^niflcont  uildomeaa.  Ho  takes  occasion  to  indi- 
cate to  tho  studonta  boforo  hiia  gohig thing  of  tho  problSi-Q  of 
the  nedlcal  profooaion. 

Ko  doalt  with  one  of  his  favorite  cubjoota.  The  exis- 

« 

tonce  of  dishonest  quac'is  in  the  profession.  He  warns  these 
studonts  that  ho  knows  too  veil  fron  past  experlonce  that  '*no 
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poaitlvo  la'7  cr.n  roach  or  c^^^^P  tHo  slippery  ool  oT  quacV.iBr/.*' 
Ho  c^oGcriboTi  thoza  as  cols  who  £^lluo  fx^ori  undor  tho   touch, 
continuing  to  polluto  the  earth  with  voiion  and  gII:.:)*  IIo 
takes  occasion  to  './am  hia  follow  faculty  rneiiborB  that  thoy 
cannot  como  to  t^olr  stvidonto  unprepared  and  without  olthor 
the  knox/lcdro  or  tho  scientific  equipr^ont  go  nscc^asary  to  the 
toachlnr-  of  necliclno.  He  cornpllj?iont3  the  ir^^cnlus  youtha 
who  would  ^It  boforo  thorn.  They  aro  a  youth,  according  to 
Dr.  Peixotto,  \jrio   posaenQod  too  much  native  sir^ht  into  hunan 
character  not  to  "bo  able  to  dlstin^uioh  the  real  fron  ficti- 
tious talent,  or  to  pay  homage  '*to  imbecility  and  i^iorance, 
because  they  cor^e  clothed  in  a  mantle  of  ofricial  station.** 
Dr.  Peircotto  vaG  alvrays  co£:?il2ant  that  no  r.an  achieved 
by  himself  alone,  that  he  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  others 
ifho  sustained  his  hands  and  v/ho  worked  with  hi:^,  f:e,  there- 
forH3,  in'  hio  address  paid  tribute  to  his  collcaeuoo.  Among 
them  ho  points  out  Dr.  Daniel  Drake  who  played  such  a  proni- 
nont  part  in  the  medical  pi*ofeo3lon  and  with  whom  he  worked 
to  help  create  a  nedical  code  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Tlie 
Address  traces  a  developnent  of  nodicino  be^^innln^  v/ith 
IJlppooratea,  t:io  father  of  ncdlclno,  who  reduced  the  science 
of  nQdicino  into  a  philosophical  system  and  cnliotod  in  hia 
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Daniel  L.  M.   Peixotto,  y.mli»»  lecture,   ;;illourhby  Univer- 
24  Qlty  of  Lalce  "rio,   1857»  V^S^  55* 
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aid  all  tho   LdTi-.:itn.:^oa  and  L"iprovG:r:ent  by  forcir-;i  travel  cml 
QxtenslYO   otuciy;  Zy-lonhs^,   niodost,  bonovolent  cuid  ploaa,  vho 
onllrhtened  hlD  po\;orrul  mind  v/ith  vast  atorcB  of  iGamln^, 
girtod  \:Lth  an  inr,onlovji   mind,  ocBily  dlnposod  to  theorize, 
a  man  who  novor  ^vretn^ed  froti  truth,  no   followad  with  a  des- 
cription of  Iiocirhaavcj  thoa  proceeds  to  pay  his  tributoo  to 
Bonjanin  ^uah,  the  patriarch  of  nodical  science  srA   education 
in  tho  t'nit<^d  "tatos. 

':fhat,  accoi-Klias  to  Dr.  Daniel  Peixotto^  Tfore  the  important 
rcquirer.onto  xov   a  fine  and  £:reat  phyGiclan?  ilo  rGco^nizod 
that  ono  r.ust,  throu^  acciirato  obsoirvation,  acnuiro  expor* 
iancc  and  tho  po'w^or  of  comrrunicatlns  the  rosults  of  his  labors 
to  others.  To  him  there  irero  throo  qualifications  ^-.-hloh  nado 
a  phjo ician,  and  ther,o  qualifications  I  thinly  in  mj  opinion 
could  woll  bo  applied  to  those  of  any  prof ecB ion.  The  fir at 
of  thooe  was  obr^orvation.  A  nan  must  possosa  tho  faculty  of 
loo!:ins  at  tho  objects  i«1iich  surround  hia  accurately.  To  do 
no,  a  man  nmet  have  a  perfect  organization  of  his  external 
Gonsec,  a  certain  pci^joptlon,  a  sound  Judgnient,  and  unbiaoed 
.-^oral  cliaractor.   TIio  stato  of  tlio  weather,  the  changos  of 
the  soanons,  tho  prevailins  dlscacos,  should  all  clain  hia 
notico  and  reward  his  attention. 

Tho  second  raquironont  of  a  good  phyoioian  io  experionco 
and  to  put  down  thio  oxporioncc  in  accumulated  oboorvationa 
Gathered  to^othor  throur^  oxtonaivo  readinr*  and  diopassionato 
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rei'locuion.   But  then  to  ma'ie  observation  and  experlenoo 
coii:pleto,  it  io  absolutely  Indiepensiblo  that  tho  facts  dravm 
from  thorn  bo  put  on  record,   -Cvery  physician  tho ro fore,  wao 
his  plea,  ohould  bo  an  art lot  In  compooition. 

Tho  Tiiodical  profoaolon,  he  points  ovit,  wag  not  only 
ociontific,  it  was  alf^.o  literary  and  philosophical.  Svery 
experiencG  of  life  in  tho  universe  should  touch  thoce  vfho  had 
practiced  the  art  of  modicine*  He  warn 6  them,  hov/evor,  and 
this  is  a  v;arning  that  could  be  extended  to  every  student  in 
every  profession,  a^^ainot  becoming;  an  Sciectic,   Tlio  scientific 
mind  must  knov/  hovf  to  select  facts  and  present  them  in  plain 
tmvarniahed  order  'S/ithout  regard  to  dllluaions  of  Inaglnation, 

tho  stubbornness  of  prejudice  or  the  promptinss  of  self 

41 
sufficient  conceltt** 

He  v/as  only  here  at  V^illoughby,  Ohio  several  years  and 

then  3-e turned  to  New  York.  He  died  on  the  13th  day  of  May  in 

the  44th  year  of  his  age,  1843»  Tho  papers  said  little  of  his 

death  or  his  life,  despite  his  achievements.  But  as  one 

reads  his  spoken  and  written  word,  one  has  come  to  feel  that 

is  precisely  the  way  he  indeed  would  have  wanted  it.  Tho 

writer  has  read  the  Nevf  York  Tribune  of  May  20,  1843.   Colonel 

James  Preston  died  the  same  day,  late  Governor  of  Virginia. 

The  American  Temperance  Union  observed  Its  seventh  anniversary 
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Ibid.,  page  63. 
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with  !?.n  address  by  Koverond  Catlin,  John  T/lor,  the  r:-o2lc:ont 
Oi  tho  Unitod  States  had  r.cne  homo  to  Vlrc^-^^"*  to  ruralizo 
for  a  nontli,  "h.r/ins  accor.pllshed  tho  cifficult  t::al:  of  Get- 
ting rid  of  Kcali   ..oboter,"  :io  had  paid  off  his  debts  and 
bou{2i^t  an  octato  of  -^20,000.   This  13  doln?;^  verj  -roll,  vrrites 
a  reportor  in  tl:o  V.Q\f  Yorli   Tribune, 

He  attends  tho  cornpletion  of  tho  Bunlcor  Hill  :"onii::cnt  and 
hoars  Daniol  ^ob::tor;  rsa^nlfioont  orator  that  io  to  bo.  Tno 
sane  pap'ors  which  announce  the  obituary  of  Dr«  Peixotto  had 
eoma  Itons  of  hur;:oroun  interest  ^rhlcli  aloo  ho  iii-.-'ht  havo  boon 
glad  to  read.   Thoro  was  an  iten  called  ^Tarr  and  Foathoro"' 
which  annoimood  a  narria.30  at  Boonevillo,  Tonnessee  of  ^'r. 
R.  H.  Tarr  and  !:i3Q  Jano  Feathers.  This  is  the  first  tine, 
said  the  writer  of  tho  Iton,  that  we  have  ever  heard  of  "carry- 
ing tarr  and  featiiors  to  tho  altar.  V/e  daresay  that  the 
principal  parties  v^ill  stick  together  to  their  vory  death, 
though  ono  of  thsri  should  bo  evor  disposed  to  fly  away  froa 
tho  other.'* 

vfhoat  sold  for  A3  cents  a  bunhcl.  »Tohn  Jacob  Astor  had 
announced  that  he  would  rather  try  to  r^alio  a  hundrod  tliousand 
dollars  than  to  r.al:©  his  flrat  tlioucand  dollars  out  of  nothing. 
The  Diorraphy  of  Honry  Clay  in  tv/o  volurios  of  1100  par::;o3  was 
advertised  for  ono  dollar.  A  nan  by  tho  namo  of  Henry  Bondor 
on  tills  day  that  Dr,  Poixotto  bounded  in  tho  hot  fit  of  life 
to  tlio  othor  3ido,  porfootod  hio  machinery  for  tho  ir.anufacturo 
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of  horsosliooc.     ::oi'CGGhoe3  whicli  prcQontcd  no  dancer  of  T:i^ic':- 
Ir.s  the  hoof,      Tiio;/  3old   for  five  dollarn   for  on-3  liundrGd 

Thv3  ?Gi::otto3  vrero  a  dl3tir-;^ui8hcd  fjiirilly.      Tlioir  bio- 
graphies slGo   could  woll  bo  writton  a-3  part  of  the  history  ox 
Tlio  v;©Gtorn  noaei^o  and   it 3  Ilobreir  Influenco^      Tnc ro  \:e.n 
Ponjar.ln  FranJvlin  roi::otto,   tho  Mlnlator  to  aoui^ania.      lo3V 
1390,     Jonoica  Teixotto,   born  in  1864,    social   scientiat. 
Zrnozt  Poixotto,  born  in  1359 »   tho  artist.     Eustaco  Polxotto, 
Brisadlor  General  of  the  /irny  of  tho  United  Stateo,   1877. 
Dr.  Daniol  ?Gi:::otto  wao  44  years  of  ago  y^hcn  ho  wao  taken  from 
this  :;orld.     Ho  was  an  unusual  nan,  posseasod  cji  inspired 
mind,   and  v;as  touched  v;ith  a  divino  spirit.     IIlo  was  a  lucid 
moans  of  oi^pi'cssion.     Ho  road  v/idely  but  \fould  not  allov/  liir.- 
self  to  becomo  a  dilitanto  or  an  eclectic.     Langua^o,  all 
lancua?:e>  hia  native  tonouo  as  woll  aa  roinanco  and  classical 
lan-raar;Gc,  and  tho  philoGophorG  v/ero  very  much  a  part  of  hia 
oquipmont  as  a  physician,     llo  beliovod  that  tho  nev^  posnoscion 
of  knov/lodso  witliout  the  art  of  corusunication  was  vorthlese. 
H:vorytIiin(?:  in  life  had  a  place  in  his  work  ao  a  phyoiclon. 

Hia  T/as  a  lon£;  and  toili30ir.e  road.     Recognition  cano  to 
hin  from  hia  colloas^iaa  but  ono  f^onooa  that  ho  otrusG^^cl  in 
order  to  create  a  nodical  profession  of  dip^iity  and  morality, 
in  tho  oon!r.tinitio8  uhoro  ho  aorvod.     Modicino,    in  a  way,   to 
Hr.    Daniel  ?oi::otto  T?aa  not  moroly  a  soionce,  ^^a3  not  only 
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tho  art  of  healing.  It  was  a  philosophy  of  llfo,  It  was  a 
means  of  creating  a  better  world  for  man  and  a  botter  man  for 
tho  world*  One  sense g  from  his  spokon  and  v;rlttcn  words  that 
he  wa3  conscious  of  a  deep   Inoplrlns  rollglous  heritage.  He 
was  a  partner  with  tho  divine,  Tho  sparks  of  bouI  of  such 
men  as  Daniel  Polxotto  llvo  again. 

His  life  was  not  without  problems,  Liko  tho  nan  In  tho 
opllos:uo  of  Hobort  Browning^  he  was  ono  who  never  turned  his 
back  on  iosuos,  but  ^marched  broast  fonmrd,**  Ho  was  indeod 
ono  who  never  doubted  that  clouds  would  break  and  ncvor 
dreaaod  that  wrong  would  trluaph*  l^ier©  was  no  doubt  that  he 
was  unafraid  of  death  and  treated  the  unoeon  hand  of  doath 
with  a  cheer*  Strive  and  thrive  was  the  motto  of  his  life. 
He  was  indeed  one  of  whom  it  ml^t  have  been  said  in  anoUier 
generation^  "Behold  mine  servant  Khom  I  uphold  nine  elect, 
in  %rtion  my  soul  dellshtoth,** 
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Letter  of  Joshua  Selxas  to  Joseph  Smith 


"Mr.  Joseph  Smith  Junior  has  attended  a  full 
course  of  Hebrew  lessons  under  my  tuition;  & 
has  been  Indefatigable  in  acquiring  the  principles 
of  the  sacred  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  in  their  original  tongue.  He  has 
so  far  accomplished  a  knowledge  of  it,  that  he 
is  able  to  translate  to  my  entire  satisfaction; 
&  by  prosecuting  the  study  he  will  be  able  to 
become  a  proficient  in  Hebrew.  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  t^mnking  him  for  his  industry, 
k  his  marked  kindness  towards  me 

J  Seixas 
Kirdland  Ohio  March  30*^ 
1836" 


Library,  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints 
22    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Papers  by  Dr«  Iteinlel  Levy  Pelxotto 
1.  Observations  on  the  Climate  and  Diseases  of  the  Land  of 

Curacao  (l822) 
2*  On  the  Prevalence  of  Typhus  Fever  In  Tropical  Countries 

(1823) 

3.  Case  of  Cynanche  Laryngea,  with  remarVcs  (I823) 

4.  Observations  of  the  Efficacy  of  Scruple  Doses  of  Calomel 
in  Dysentery  (l824) 

5.  Dissertation  on  Whooping  Cough  {I826) 

6.  Abdominal  Diseases  and  Complaints  of  Females «  Hew  York  City 
Dispensary  (1826-27) 

7»  Presidential  Address  delivered  before  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  City  and  County  of  Hew  York,  July  25*  I832 

8.  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  at  Willoughby  Medical 

College  of  the  Willoughby  University^  Lake  Erie  (1935-37) 
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NOTICES  BY  COMMITTEES. 


Vaccination  In  Ohio. 

To  the  Physicians  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Having  been  appointed  by  the  Medlcan  Convention,  now  In 
session  In  this  city,  a  Committee  to  Inquire  Into  the  extent 
to  which  Vaccination  has  been  carried  on  in  this  State;  and 
also  to  ascertain  the  success  of  Its  operation  In  preventing, 
arresting,  or  modifying  the  introduction,  spread,  and  viru- 
lence of  that  fell  disease,  the  Small  Pox,  I  respectfully 
request  from  you  a  detail  of  such  facts  In  your  possession  as 
may  throw  light  upon  this  highly  important  and  Interesting  sub- 
ject. 

Obvious  reasons  must  evince  the  necessity  and  propriety 
of  each  separate  communication's  being  post  paid.   The  good 
which  may  result  to  the  community  at  large  must  prove  a 
sufficient  compensation  to  each  communicant;  and  any  apology 
on  my  part  for  not  incurring  an  expense  that  would  be  extrava- 
gant, provided  every  physician  interests  himself  in  the  cause 
of  humanity,  is,  I  think,  unnecessary. 

My  address  is  "The  v;illoughby  Medical  College,  V/llloughby, 
Ohio . " 

Respectfully, 
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Daniel  L.  M.  Pelxotto,  M.D.  &  Pr. 

Columbus,  Jan'y,  3d,  I838. 

N.B. — The  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Chillicothe,  Cleveland, 
Marietta,  and  other  papers  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
state,  are  requested  to  Insert  the  above,  as  being  of  a 
general  interest. 


Medical  and  Economical  Botany  of  Ohio, 
The  subscriber  having  been  appointed  by  the  Medical 
Convention,  to  make  a  report  on  the  Medical  Botany  of  our 
state,  begs  leave  to  solicit  assistance  from  all  who  can  give 
It.  Specimens  of  plants,  known  or  supposed  to  be  medicinal, 
or  poisonous,  or  useful  in  the  chemical  arts,  will  be  pecu- 
liarly acceptable.  They  should.  If  possible,  be  taken  in 
flower.  It  would  also  be  desirable,  to  receive  speclraents  of 
the  parts,  in  which  their  virtues  are  supposed  to  reside;  that 
they  may  be  made  the  subject  of  pharmaceutic  and  clinical 
experiment.  The  kind  of  locality  In  which  they  are  found 
should  be  noted.  In  addition,  facts  of  all  kinds,  relative  to 
their  effects,  when  they  have  been  administered  as  medicines, 
or  taken  accidentally  and  proved  deleterious,  will  be  most 
acceptable.  Many  country  physicians  have  met  with  a  disease, 
to  which  the  name  ''milk  sickness"  has  been  applied  by  the 
people.   It  is  supposed  by  some  of  them,  to  arise  from  a 
poisonous  plant;  but  what  plant,  is  not  yet  known.  The 
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Appendix  III-3 
subscriber  -..'ould  bo  happy  to  receive  speclmona  of  all  which 
are  thought  by  different  persons,  to  have  produced  that  - 
disease. 

The  Interest  which  the  profession  of  Ohio,  and  the  people 
at  large  have,  in  ascertaining  the  extent  of  our  native  medi- 
cal and  economical  Botany  will,  it  Is  hoped,  secure  contribu- 
tions from  all  persons  who  possess  the  kind  of  information 
required. 

The  catalogue  of  plants  will  embrace  the  popular  as  well 
as  the  scientific  names,  the  localities,  time  of  flowering, 
and  brief  notices  of  their  virtues.   It  will  thus  be  made  a 
kind  of  directory  or  guide  to  our  vegetable  resources. 

Communications  may  be  made  at  any  time,  through  the 
present  calendar  year,  post  paid,  to  the  subscriber  in  the 
city  of  Cincinnati.   Editors  of  newspapers  are  respectfully 
requested  to  copy  this  article. 

MNIEL  DRAKE,  M,D. 


Medical  Convention, 
18       Columbus,  Jan»y.3d,  I838. 


Medical  Topography,  Climate  and  Diseases  of  Ohio. 

Columbus,  Jan»y.3d,  I838. 
The  undersigned.  Chairmen,  respectively,  of  four  Commit- 
tees this  day  appointed  by  the  Medical  Convention  of  Ohio,  to 
make  report,  at  the  next  meeting,  to  be  holden  in  Cleveland, 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  I'lay,  I839,  on  our  Topography,  Climate 
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Appendix  III-4 
and  Diseases,  respectfully  Invite  the  attention  of  their 
brethren  throughout  the  State,  to  the  investigations  with 
which  they  have  been  charged.   It  is  obvious,  that  reports 
embracing  only  the  observations  of  the  members  of  these 
Committees,  can  by  no  means  present  the  medical  history  of  a 
state,  so  extensive  and  diversified  In  aspect,  soil,  climate, 
and  the  composition  of  society,  as  that  of  Ohio,  and  that  to 
render  their  labors  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  next  Con- 
vention, they  must  receive  assistance  from  the  profession  of 
the  state  generally.   In  the  confident  hope,  that  this  will  be 
extended  to  them,  they  beg  leave  to  Indicate  to  their  brethren 
some  of  the  leading  subjects,  upon  which  their  inquiries  will 
be  directed. 

Topography . —The  nature  of  the  rocks  whether  calcareous 
or  slllclous,  which  underlay  the  soil— proportion  of  hill  and 
valley— diluvial  plains — swamps —drowned  or  annually  Inundated 
lands — velocity  of  the  currents  of  streams— compos it ion  of  the 
waters  drunk  by  the  Inhabitants — temperature  of  deep  wells  and 
permanent  springs— elevation  of  different  places  above  the 
surface  of  Lake  Erie, 

Climate.— Mean  anntoal  temperature  of  different  places- 
mean  heat  of  each  month — sudden  variations— weight  of  the 
atmosphere  as  indicated  by  the  barometer— humidity— electrical 
phenomena— quantity  of  snow  and  rain— course  of  the  winds-- 
hurrlcanes — times _of  the  leafing  and  flowering  of  plants. 
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Appendix  III-5 

Diseases,— Observed  effects  of  any  conditions  of  our 
soil  and  climate,  on  the  health  of  the  Inhabitants — facts  of 
every  kind,  showing  the  connesrlon  between  our  summer  and 
autumnal  diseases,  and  particular  localities — comparative 
healthiness  of  hot  and  temperate  summers,  and  cold  and 
temperate  winters— connexion  between  climate  and  pulmonary 
consumption — disappearance  of  diseases  from  the  progress  of 
cultivation,  involving  the  destruction  of  forests,  the  drain- 
ing of  swamps,  and  the  continued  upturning  and  exposure  of  the 
soil- -changes  in  the  type  of  diseases-  new  diseases — differences 
in  the  symptoms  and  required  treatment  of  the  same  diseases 
In  Ohio,  and  the  states  cast  of  the  mountains,  as  observed 
by  emigrant  physicians,  who  have  practised  on  both  sides  of 
the  Alleghenies --influence  of  the  winds  and  fogs  of  the  Lake 
shore— progress  or  decline  of  intemperance— diseases  produced 
by  the  use  of  tobacco  and  ardent  spirits — effects  of  tea  and 
coffee — prevalence  of  calculous  affections — causes  of  our 
endemic  ophthalmias— symptoms,  cause,  treatment  and  pathologi- 
cal anatomy,  of  the  disease  denominated  **8ick-stomach  or  milk- 
sickness  ** — symptoms  and  cure  of  the  bites  of  our  venomous 
serpents— diseases  of  particular  classes  of  the  community, 
resulting  from  their  occupations,  as  chronic  laryngitis,  among 
dlergymen  and  other  public  speakers — finally,  notices  of  all 
kinds  relative  to  the  diseases  of  our  inferior  animals. 

The  undersigned  do  not  ask  for  essays  or  dissertations. 
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Appendix  111-6 
but  facts,  which  can  be  uoed  as  materials  in  their  respective 
reports.   These  rnny  be  transmitted  to  Dr.  Poixotto,  of 
Willoughby  Colle^e^  for  the  'Jestem  Reserve,  to  Dr.  Hildrcth  of 
Marietta,  for  the  Muskingum  country,  to  Dr.  Hempstead  of 
Portsmouth,  for  the  Scioto  country,  and  to  Dr.  Drake,  of 
Cincinnati,  for  the  south  western  end  of  the  state.   Letters 
by  private  conveyance,  or  by  mall,  postage  paid,  will  be 
thankfully  received,  at  any  time  between  this  and  the  first 
of  I4arch,  I839 — at  a  later  period,  their  contents  could  not 
well  be  incorporated  into  the  reports.   It  Is  unnecessary  per- 
haps to  say,  that  every  contributor  of  a  new  or  important 
fact  will  have  his  name. Introduced  as  authority.   It  is  hoped 
that  those  who  have  not  hitherto  made,  or  at  least  recorded 
their  observations,  on  the  diseases  of  their  respective  locali- 
ties, will  immediately  commence  that  work,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
furnish  the  Committees  with  a  medical  history  of  the  year 
1838.  The  comparison  of  such  registers,  kept  over  the  state 
generally,  might  afford  very  Interesting  results. 

Although  this  communication  Is  addressed  chiefly  to 
medical  gentlemen.  It  la  the  earnest  desire  of  the  under- 
signed, that  all  citizens  of  Ohio,  who  make  meteorological 
observations,  or  possess  any  facts  having  a  connexion  with  our 
diseases,  which  they  may  regard  as  new,  or  otherwise  valuable, 
will  communicate  them. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  widest  possible  dlsseralnatioh 
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to  this  circular,  the  Editors  of  our  different  newspapers, 

are  respectfully  requested  to  give  it  an  insertion* 

DANIEL  DRAKE,  M.D. 
0.  B,  S.  HEMPSTEAD,  M*D. 
S,  P«  HILDRETH,  M.D, 
D.  L.  M.  PEIXOTTO,  M.D. 

In  behalf  of  the  respective 

Committees. 
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Columtiia  IBnibn^itv 
College  of  $i)p£Sutans(  anb  ^mqtonsi 

630  WEST  leSTH   STREET 

NEW  YORK  32.  N.  Y. 

OFFICE  OF  THE   REGISTRAR 

November  1$,  I960 

Rev.  Burton  E,  Levins on 
American  Jewish  Archives 
Clifton  Avenue 
Cincinnati  20,  Ohio 

Dear  Reverend  Levins  on: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  November  7,  we 

have  made  a  search  of  our  records  and  find  our  only  record 

of  a  Daniel  Levi  Maduro  Pelxotto  Is  In  our  Alumni  Directory 

which  lists  a  Daniel  Levi  Maduro  Pelxotto  as  follows  - 

"A.B.  Columbia  College  1916;  1823,A.M.j 
Prof,  Theory  and  Pract.  of  Medicine  in 
Wllloughl^  Medical  College." 

He  was  awarded  the  Doctor  of  Medicine  Degree 
In  1819  from  Columbia  University  . 

Regretting  o\ir  Inability  to  help  you  further, 
we  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ni^e^'n  rf;  Daly  ^ 
Assistant  to  the  Regis^^ar 
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LIST  OF  omCUBS. 

Xm/iXjut^J^^^^    ^'      ■    UWlii,     FresidaUiftJuFaadti, 

JoKi  M.  HziTDzsMsr,  M.  D.     Seorttarg  cf  tkt  Faeuity. 
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Hon.  SucKos  Fuixxa, 

Hon.  Neuah  Ar.r.TTf, 

JosATOur  Latham,  Evq. 
SAJmxi.  WtLsojr, 
LoTHXK  P.  Batxs,  Eaq. 
Geo.  W.  Card,  M.  D. 
Cbacscxt  S.  Patwk, 
Joh9'M.'Hdi>kuo9,  M.  D. 


A*A  H  *  C^RAgAJJ),    £    D. 

Hoaiaji*cBA.HAji,  M.  D. 

Uml  NnoAB  Aixzs,     PrtndenL 

Jo0ATKAM  Latham,  Eaq.     TyeoMmr. 

HosHXK  Graham,  M.  D.     Sterttan/.  .       >;     . 

Medical  Department. 

HoKACX  A-  AcxLZT,  IL  D.     PrqfesBor  qf  Anataim/. 

Amaia  Trowbuboz,  M.  D.  "         ^  Surgtry. 

DAxm.  L.  M.  PmoTTO,  M.  D.    Professor  qf  Theory  and  Prarties 

qf  Pkysie,  mmd  qf  ObttetritSj  and 
^*'*<^'»'  9f  ■PgatHly*^  eJtUdrsn. 

J.  Li'O  Camkls,  M.  D.     Professor  qf  Ciemistry^^ 

William  M.  Sxitb,  M.  D.  Prqfutor  <^  Materia   Msdma  ^  Botany. 
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Rulet  and  regulationt  of  the  Medical  Department. 

1.       All  persons  who  attend  the  Lectures  are  required  to  matricu- 
late. 
a.       Tickets  for  attending  the  Lectures  are  as/ollows: — 

Anatomy  <Sc  Physiology         .....    $12,00. 

Surgery  6c  Med.  Jurisprudence,         .         .         .  10,00. 

Theory  Ac  Practiced  Obstetrics,  .         .         •         .      12,00. 

Chemistry.  12,00. 

Materia  Medica  &  Botany 9,00. 

Total,      $.'55,00. 
Matriculation  As  Library  Ticket,  $5,00. 

Cirnduation  Fee  ic  Diploma,  15,00. 

Good  Board  may  be  had  from  $1,50,  to  $2,25  per  week. 

I 

8.       No  student  will  be  permitted  to  oflTer  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
11  degree,  until  ho  has  attended  two  full  courses  of  Lectures,  one 
of  which    must  l»o  in  this  Institution;  unless  the  candidate  shall 
have  been  a  licensed  practitioner  for  three  years,  in  which  case, 
one  Cull  course  in  this  InbUtution,  will  tonlitlo  him  to  the  privile- 
ges of  an  examination  for  a  degree. 
4.       In  orilcr  to  bo  ciilltlr.lio  a  lull  course,  the  student  must  ma- 
triculate by  the  first  of  December. 
B.      All  graduates  of  this,  or  any  other  respectable  Medical  School, 
and  oil  who  have  attended  two  full  courses  in  this  Institution,  will 
bo  permitted  to  attend  the  Lectures  frco  of  exjKjnse,  except  for 
mntriculution  and  Library  Ticket 
Tho  Trustees  also  announce  tkatthoy  havo  i^Mo/r^d  to  erect,  du- 
ring the  present  scnson,  a  large  and  convenient  building  for  the  Medic- 
al department,  which  will  he  ready  for  the  class  by  the  first  of  Noven*» 
her  next     Said  building  is  to  be  sixty  feet  square,  three  stories  high, 
with  three  Lecture  rooms,  a  Laboratory,  Anofomical  ^fuseum,  Library, 
nnd  Professors'  Rooms. 

Tho  Trustocs  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  buildings,  Ana- 
tomiral  preparations.  Chemical  apparatus,  Locluroe  and  other  facilities 
for  the  accommodation  and  benefit  of  the  students,  will  not  l)o  inferi- 
or to  those  of  any  school  in  this  country.  Students  residing  in  the 
eastern  States  who  havo  it  in  contemplation  to  settle  <Sc  practice  in  tho 
western  country,  will  find  It  to  thoir  advantago  to  attend  lhis»chool, 
whrro  they  will  obtain  a  correct  knowledgo  of  tho  diseases  poculiprto 
tbr  wostern  climnto. 

Fgnnized  a  Laic  Departr 
^irst  of  January  next;  proi 
Should  tho  Trustees  be 
^tofesaor,  due  notice  will^ 
rms.  Regulations  A:c. 
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1.  A  Kap  of  the  Western  Reserve  1796. 

2.  Clerelmnd,  1837. 

3.  Willoaghby,  Ohio,  1837. 

h.  Rapolean  -  DeLaHoche  Painting. 

^.  Moses  CleTelsnd 

6.  WUloughby  Medical  College  -  I81i6. 

7.  Man&sseh  Cutler 

8.  Queen  Esther  -  Catherine  Montour  of  the  V^yoming  Massacre. 

9.  Joseph  Birandt* 

10.  V/oaing  Monument. 

11.  Picture  shoving  hov  Connecticut  settlers  came  into  Western  Reserve. 

12.  Reverend  Thomas  Hooker 

13.  Looking  at  Ci^yahoga  River  from  High  Level  Bridge. 
II4.  Office  of  P^inesTllle  Telegraph  and  Editor  -  1837. 

15.  Watt's  Psalms  and  Hymns 

16.  Picture  of  Boats  in  Harbor  in  Early  Cleveland. 

17.  Euclid  Avenue  and  some  Euclid  Avenue  Mansions  -  1837. 

18.  Governor  Bradford's  Grava  PLyraouth 

19.  Monument  Marking  Pilgrims'  Landing  at  Province  town 

20.  Facsimile  of  Mayflower  Compact 

21.  Monument  Dedicated  to  Wyoming  Massacre, 
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